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The Conference in May 


IHE Citizen’s Conference on ‘George 

Washington and the Cooperation of 
States,” to be held in the city of Washing- 
ton under the auspices of the American 
Peace Society, May 2 to 5, is attracting wide 
interest, especially among conservative men 
and women of our country. The need for 
such a conference is acknowledged widely. 

In whatever direction we turn, the world, 
our own country not excepted, is faced with 
problems of the gravest magnitude. Tur- 
bulence stalks through every walk of life. 
Practically all of our problems are affected 
by our country’s international relations, be 
they in the realms of industry, of law and 
justice, of education, of religion, of family 
welfare, or of the organized efforts to pro- 
mote international understanding and co- 


operation. Competing efforts to unravel the 
skein end with rather sickening frequency 
in only adding to the snarl. Uninformed 
opinions bring in their wake the usual dis- 
cord of councils that befog more than they 
clarify the air. There are open threats at 
the moment against the choicest traditions 
of America. 

Not only we of this country, but peoples 
quite generally, are asking: “What is the 
best that America has to say and to do just 
now towards finding an acceptable way 
out?” In its attempt to answer this search- 
ing inquiry, in accord with the tried meth- 
ods of democracies, the American Peace 
Society thinks of this Conference as a citi- 
zen’s conference, a meeting of informed men 
and women for the reconsideration of the 
best means for promoting international jus- 
tice, mutual understanding, applied intelli- 
gence. 

Because so many of the foundation stones 
of our national and international policies 
were so firmly laid by George Washington, 
because this year is the 200th anniversary 
of Washington’s birth, and because the 
American Peace Society has been invited by 
the officials responsible for the celebration 
of the Bicentennial to hold its Conference 
in the city of Washington, this gathering 
in the interests of a greater stability of 
opinion is specifically named “George Wash- 
ington and the Cooperation of States.” 

The nature of the Conference may be best 
indicated by the personnel of the program 
committee. The chairman of this commit- 
tee is James Brown Scott. Associated with 
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Dr. Scott are: Honorable Chandler P. An- 
derson; Dr. Magnus W. Alexander; Honor- 
able Oscar T. Crosby; Honorable William 
Nelson Cromwell; Dr. Harold G. Moulton; 
Dr. Leo S. Rowe; Thomas Raeburn White, 
Esquire; Reverend Edmund A. Walsh, S.J.; 
Justice Walter I. McCoy; Dr. Charles 
Cheney Hyde; Rt. Reverend James E. Free- 
man, D.D.; Ex-Governor Nathan L. Miller; 
James O. Murdock, Esquire; Honorable 
Henry W. Temple; Colonel Wade H. Ellis; 
Colonel U. S. Grant, III; William Tyler 
Page. 

The Conference will be composed of 
official delegates, Conference members, and 
the general public. The official delegates 
will include the members of the American 
Peace Society, and five delegates from each 
institution member of the Society, including 
five alternate delegates. The official dele- 
gates will have the right to attend all the 
general assemblies of the Conference, in- 
cluding the meetings of the study commis- 
sions, to participate in the debates and to 
vote upon any resolution or other subject 
before the conference. These official dele- 
gates will be admitted to the reserved seats 
at all meetings. The Conference members 
will include persons especially invited to 
speak or take part in the Conference, and all 
persons who shall register and pay a fee of 
$2 towards the expenses of the Conference. 
These Conference members, citizens of the 
United States, will be admitted to the re- 
served sections. The general public will be 
admitted without charge to the general as- 
semblies, outside the reserved sections. 

There is no doubt either of the serious- 
ness or of the importance of the Conference. 
This is especially so because of the critical 
state in which the world finds itself. Time 
is now of the essence of things. Men every- 
where are seeking constructive measures. 
Halfway palliatives have little appeal. 
There is a demand that we find the under- 
lying substance of things. During the last 
dozen years, there has been too little prog- 
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ress. Our United States is charged with 
falling down as a cooperator with other 
nations, especially with the League of Na- 
tions in its efforts to organize peace and 
justice. It is urged that if the world is to 
be in position to stop an aggressor, the 
United States must reconsider its right as a 
neutral to deal with all belligerents. We 
cannot morally take the position of being a 
neutral exploiter and profiteer. There is a 
wide demand that our United States should 
agree, in case of threatened hostilities, to 
consult with other nations. Does the east- 
ern embroglio dispel the view of the Anglo- 
Saxons that the plighted word of a neighbor 
is sufficient security? How must the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact be “implemented”? Is 
the French claim that there can be no secur- 
ity under disarmament without guarantees 
from other States tenable? How far must 
new sanctions be established toward the 
faithful observance of the plighted word? 
To what further extent should we cooperate 
with the League of Nations? What must be 
done to lead the United States Senate to put 
us into the World Court? In what ways 
should the United States change its attitude 
toward immigration, toward the curbing of 
communistic activities, toward the demand 
for adequate national defense? Because of 
the wide differences of opinion on all these 
inquiries, it is evident that they deserve 
most careful attention in the interest of a 
more united American front. Men in posi- 
tions of responsibility, particularly in our 
Government, are carefully watching public 
opinion. That is the challenge to this Con- 
ference. 

There are enough charges against our 
United States to warrant our most thought- 
ful and objective examination. Public 
credit has been shot to pieces, and con- 
fidence in law and order has been rudely 
jolted. Even our sacrifices for righteous 
causes are misunderstood, if not wasted. 
If we are to replace our foolishness with 
commonsense, the time is at hand. 
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Lights in the Darkness of the 
Far East 


MPROVEMENTS in social situations 

often wait upon the outbreak of some 
disaster. Is there any prospect that the 
world will reap any benefits from the break- 
down of civilization in the Far East? The 
situation there is bad enough. Since on 
September 18, the Japanese Army occupied 
Mukden, capital of Manchuria, the situa- 
tion has gone from bad to worse. The Japa- 
nese, fighting on foreign soil, defeated Gen- 
eral Ma Chan-Shan and occupied Tsitsihar 
in November. They occupied Chinchow 
early in January. Later in that month, the 
Japanese were storming sections of Shang- 
hai, and early in February they were bom- 
barding the forts at Nanking. Upon Japa- 
nese initiative, Manchuria declared itself on 
February 18, an independent state. To 
Secretary Stimson’s note to Senator Borah, 
appearing elsewhere in these columns as an 
international document, Japanese officials 
replied that Mr. Stimson had displayed “‘ig- 
norance of the history of the Washington 
Conference.” 

It is reasonable to hope that the goings on 
in China will bring about four beneficent 
changes. The first of these may well be a 
better organization of the Chinese state. As 
a result of this bitter experience, the Chi- 
nese masses are already awakening to the 
necessity of establishing a more stable gov- 
ernment. If they are to achieve their aims 
to abolish extraterritoriality, the conces- 
sions, the settlements, the treaty ports, the 
impositions of foreigners throughout their 
land, they now know that they must organ- 
ize for the task. Boycotts, riots and dem- 
onstrations are not enough. China must 
have a government in which the Chinese 
people believe. The troubles of the hour 
have brought this home with renewed force. 
The world may reasonably expect a better 
organized government for China as the re- 
sult of recent events. 
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Another beneficent result of the struggle 
will appear in Japan. The Japanese are a 
proud people, especially concerned to war- 
rant the good-will from other nations. The 
Japanese public will soon learn that it is bet- 
ter to support Japanese statesmen than to 
rely so completely upon their military or- 
ganization. The Japanese civilian is learn- 
ing the lesson that the German Junkers 
learned through 1914-1918. The people of 
Japan, as a result of their mistaken forays 
south of the Great Wall, are learning that 
they can achieve their highest interests only 
under the auspices of liberty, by fulfilling 
their arrangements with foreign nations in 
perfect good faith, and by contenting them- 
selves with what George Washington called 
“a respectable defensive posture.” The 
time is soon at hand, we believe, when Japa- 
nese Civilians will insist that they be given 
the control of the military arm of govern- 
ment. 

Another hopeful phase of this Far East- 
ern embroglio is the development of the 
League of Nations. In its Covenant, the 
League is given duties and powers which it 
now discovers it cannot carry out. In the 
earlier stages of the war in Manchuria, the 
League issued statements that only served 
to harden the Japanese attitude in Man- 
churia. Its threats of an economic boycott, 
provided for in the League Covenant, and of 
a diplomatic boycott have been found to be 
futile. It is now clear that it is well-nigh 
impossible for this League to fix upon the 
aggressor offhand. The League knows that 
Article XVI of the Covenant is in the main 
unworkable; that it could not, under the 
terms of that Article for example, sever com- 
mercial relations between Japan and the 
United States. When the League intimated 
that it might go outside its moral influence, 
it simply exposed its own weakness. The 
real power of the League is in its moral 
strength. Its experience in the Far East is 
demonstrating this. When the League has 
fully learned what it can and what it can- 








not do, it ought to be willing to change its 
Covenant accordingly. If that change is 
made, the United States may find it possible 
and desirable to enter more intimately into 
the really beneficial labors of the League. 
Count Coudenhove Kalergi, friend of the 
pan-European movement, thinks the time 
soon at hand for the reorganization of the 
League of Nations in accord with the ‘“Four- 
teen Points” advocated by President Wil- 
son. We believe that the experiences in the 
Far East are making such a development 
possible. Wilson’s “Fourteen Points” were 
the peace terms Germany accepted in 1918; 
whereas, those which she was required to 
sign in 1919 were one-sided interpretations 
of those ‘Points.’ Since Germany ac- 
cepted in good faith the “Fourteen Points,” 
it is reasonable to expect that she would be 
satisfied with them now. A revision of the 
Covenant of the League consonant with 
these “Points” would give France the op- 
portunity to grant at last a limited revision 
of those clauses of the Versailles Treaty 
which do not square with them. This would 
open the way to a Franco-German agree- 
ment. Germany would then be given the 
status of equality with other nations, and 
one of the chief danger points of the world 
would disappear. We believe that the op- 
erations in the Far East tend to make such 
a development possible. 

Finally, the behavior of Japan since last 
September has aroused the world and dem- 
onstrated again the supreme power of en- 
lightened opinion over the destructive mech- 
anisms of brute force. Japanese aggression 
is bringing about its own defeat, as the fol- 
lowers of Shinto are themselves beginning 
to acknowledge. If force is to be respected 
it must operate under the control of that 
higher power we call justice. Emerson 
wrote at the age of thirty to a friend that 
he strongly felt “the unmanlike character 
of war” and that he would “gladly study 
the outward signs of that progress” which 
had brought him to that feeling. If the 
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Concord seer were with us today he would 
find a universal condemnation of the “un- 
manlike character” of military coercion un- 
restrained by civilian control. That is a 
soothing fact of contemporary life. If 
Japan wants room for her surplus popula- 
tion, a place in the sun, equality among the 
nations, food and raw materials, and an end 
to racial discriminations, she will have to 
treat with her sister nations fairly and on 
the level. When Thomas Jefferson was 
about to become Secretary of State he wrote 
to LaFayette: “I think, with others, that 
nations are to be governed with regard to 
their own interests, but I am convinced that 
it is to their interests in the long run to be 
grateful, faithful to their engagements even 
in the worst of circumstances, and honor- 
able and generous always.” There are high- 
minded Japanese who will go on supporting 
just such principles to the end. 


Recent Phases of the Peace 
Movement 


OST of the extremists of today are ad- 
vocating what history has proved to 

be untenable. And yet, from letters re- 
cently received, we are impressed by what 
appears to be a rather general return to the 
skeptical opinions about the peace move- 
ment, the cynical views held in an earlier 
day. A former United States Senator, dis- 
tinguished for his ability, writes that he is 
unable to endorse the aims of the American 
Peace Society to advance the processes of 
justice between nations, on the ground that 
these aims have never got anywhere in ac- 
tual practice and in his judgment they 


“never will.” 


“Immediately after the Armistice,” the 
Senator adds, ‘‘I somewhere encountered the 
statement that since the beginning of what 
we call civilization, something like fourteen 
hundred pacts, treaties or agreements be- 
tween nations have been negotiated, all hav- 
ing as their outstanding purpose the aboli- 
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tion of war. The Treaty of Paris, which 
gave birth to our League of Nations, was 
designed to supplant hostilities by negotia- 
tion and to enforce decrees forbidding hos- 
tilities by the sanction of the signers of the 
League. Since then we have celebrated the 
ratification of the Kellogg Peace Pact. At 
the same time preparations for war by land 
and sea and air have been prosecuted with 
increasing diligence and expense, and even 
now Japan, unmindful of her agreements, is 
waging war against China and at the same 
time denying the fact. None of these things 
have surprised me. As long as human na- 
ture remains what it is, your efforts for 
peace, praiseworthy and elevating as they 
are, will come to nothing. Some years ago 
John Carter wrote a book entitled ‘Man is 
War.’ He was right.” 

In this “old stuff” we simply have an evi- 
dence that the efforts of man to forswear 
war as a means of settling international dis- 
pute are slipping once again, and that skep- 
ticism over the whole peace movement is 
once more claiming its inning. The Sena- 
tor’s views were the views held a century 
ago by everybody, save only a small group 
of idealists thought by most people of that 
time to be hopeless visionaries. The Sena- 
tor will have to acknowledge that today 
peoples and governments everywhere sub- 
scribe in principle to the doctrines those 
“cranks” upheld, pleaded for, and in some 
instances died for. Skepticism only marks 
the decline of reason, just as it became an 
expression of the downfall of the most glori- 
ous period of Greek philosophy. As long 
as healthy persons exist the doors to some- 
thing better for the race will be pushed open 
and men will go on entering in. 

Two other atavistic expressions of mod- 
ern thought on world peace are found on the 
one hand among the extreme advocates of 
physical force as the only protector of na- 
tions; and on the other, among those whom 
we have come to call the “extreme pacifists.”” 
Both of these wings of thought were ram- 
pant a century ago. Neither school is con- 
tributing one new important fact or hopeful 
principle. 


~ 


The extreme disciple of brute force, how- 
ever, presents to us his case ably, as always. 
He says, in his modern way: 





“I believe that this generation — and 
every generation—of us Americans are not 
the outright owners of all that is comprised 
in our country; but, on the contrary, that 
we are merely its momentary trustees, in- 
heritors of the proof of the labors of the past 
that have made us what we are and guard- 
ians thereof for the benefit of future gen- 
erations, trustees under the solemn obliga- 
tion so to conduct our present affairs as best 
to enable our heirs to carry on the fight for 
civilization. I believe that, with the na- 
tion as with the individual, it is the fight for 
the right rather than love of the ease of 
peace that should control. I believe that, 
in the world as it really is and as it probably 
will be for generations, force will be as essen- 
tial to survival and growth of civilization as 
the ‘peace officer,’ the sheriff and the prison 
are to courts in their carrying out of the 
laws. I believe that the first duty of us 
Americans of today to our heirs is to make 
and keep our country and the means 
whereby we live obviously unassailable with 
any hope of success. I believe that an 
America thus impregnable can thus and only 
thus exercise maximum pressure for the pro- 
motion of civilization and”—note the 
phrase—‘the progressive preservation of 
peace.” 

From one of these outstanding advocates 
of force we have recently received what he 


calls ‘‘two illustrations”, as follows: 


“Had our leaders seized the opportunity 
of our initial neutrality during the late Eu- 
ropean war so to arm the United States that 
our joining either belligerent group would 
have obviously brought about the defeat of 
the other, we could have been, at relatively 
insignificant expense, in the words of Col. 
E. M. House ‘the arbiter of peace and prob- 
ably without the loss of a single life.’ 
Academic aversion in high quarters to arma- 
ments prolonged the war and compelled our 
active participation.” 

A second illustration: Our open door doc- 
trine at one time covered Korea. 


“But as we failed to support it, Korea is 
now a Japanese province. When 
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our Navy was potentially adequate in 1922 
we were able to constrain the Japanese to 
evacuate the Chinese province of Shantung 
that they had seized during the European 
War. But since then we have failed to keep 
our Navy up to anything like treaty levels, 
with the result that the Japanese are now 
in process of repeating as to Manchuria, in 
effect, what they did to Korea. Persons not 
agreeing with these views are simply un- 
realistic pacifists.” 

A degree of familiarity with the efforts to 
advance the cause of peace throughout a 
century enables one to agree with perhaps 
most of the views here set forth. The “fight 
for right” is a lovlier expression of the hu- 
man spirit than the mere love of ease. The 
major part of this “fight,” however, must 
be carried on in the realm of ideas, if na- 
tions are to be led to achieve their interests 
without the necessity of war. A peace of 
strength is superior to a peace of weakness. 
We must all believe in a police force. Let 
the nations have their “adequate navies,” if 
they can agree what that phrase means. 
America’s desire to be “obviously unassail- 
able with any hope of success” is not un- 
natural. Of course, what might have hap- 
pened just prior to the world war, in Japan 
and elsewhere, had we had more fighting 
ships is a realm for conjecture only. The 
point here is that the sole reliance upon 
force as the only means of preserving peace 
is a very old doctrine, old as the Roman Em- 
pire; and as recent as its failure to maintain 
peace in a force surcharged Europe two 
decades ago. Our arch protogonist of force 
now assures us that what he advocates is 
“the progressive preservation of peace.” 
That is new. 

Another atavistic expression of current 
opinion is “pacifism”; by which is now usu- 
ally meant the doctrine of nonresistance in 
all international relations. The pacifist bases 
his doctrine upon his own conscience. This, 
too, is an old doctrine. Until one begins to 
break it down into its concrete applications, 
it is an appealing doctrine. The pacifist 
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seems never to be aware of the fact, how- 
ever, that his own conscience may be the 
voice of error. When he says that prepar- 
ing for war has never preserved peace, he 
runs counter to certain phases of experience. 
When he says that war cannot bring about 
the desired end, he appears to ignore the 
fact that wars on occasion have brought 
about desired ends, as at Orleans, Waterloo, 
Yorktown. When he says that war is 
fought for causes not made clear to the peo- 
ple, he apparently forgets that it is the 
people themselves who often push their gov- 
ernments into war. When he says that vic- 
tors do not gain enough to counterbalance 
their losses, he again forgets the achieve- 
ments of Italy, Germany, and the British 
Commonwealth. When he says that the 
toleration of war produces spiritual degra- 
dation, he should be willing to grant that it 
has been known also to produce spiritual 
exaltation. To deny the righteousness of a 
defensive war contributes nothing now, any 
more than in the past, except to polemics. 
It is not accurate to say, as certain pacifists 
do, that “no war is inevitable when there 
are peaceful methods of settling every con- 
troversy”; for we have on our hands in the 
Far East just now an illustration to the con- 
trary. When the pacifist contents himself 
with trying to impress the Government that 
it cannot count on a united country behind 
it even if it were attacked, on the ground 
that then Congress will thus be made to 
hesitate to enter a war, he is placing his 
activities on a plane too low to command 
respect. 

There is no reason why the peace makers 
need accept these extreme views of absolute 
pacifism. If they find themselves unable 
clearly to distinguish between defensive and 
aggressive war, they may rest assured that 
there is such a distinction. Arguments over 
this distinction punctuate the publications 
and records of the American Peace Society 
from the beginning. The rational peace 
movement may well take unto itself the task 
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of showing that achievements in the per- 
manent interest of a warless world must be 
found in a course somewhere between those 
extremes which a long experience has shown 
to be both barren and unworkable. 


The Fact About Aristide Briand 


HERE have been many arresting facts 

about Aristide Briand, who died in 
Paris, March 7. He was a member of 
twenty-three Cabinets, and eleven times 
Premier of France. Recognized as the lead- 
ing orator of a nation of orators, he has 
long been the outstanding figure at the 
League of Nations. Strongly nationalistic, 
for a year and a half director of his country’s 
prosecution of the war, he later labored in- 
cessantly with Stressemann in behalf of a 
rapprochement between his country and 
Germany. He made possible the Locarno 
agreements, for which in 1926 he received 
the Nobel Prize. On April 6, 1927, tenth 
anniversary of the entry of the United 
States into the World War, he openly advo- 
cated a treaty between the United States 
and France to renounce war as between 
themselves, a step that led to the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact. In May, 1930, he set forth 
his proposal for a United States of Europe. 
In May, 1931, he was defeated for the Presi- 
dency of France. Within the last weeks 
of his life he labored diligently to end the 
conflict in the Far East. 

It was our privilege in 1926 to hear him 
in Geneva, Foreign Minister of his country, 
welcome Germany into the League of Na- 
tions, saying: ““No more war! No more 
shall we resort to brutal and sanguinary 
methods of settling our disputes, even 
though differences between us still exist. 
Henceforth it will be for the judge to de- 
clare the law. Just as individual citizens 
take their difficulties to be settled by a 
magistrate, so shall we bring ours to be 
settled by pacific procedure. Away with 
rifles, machine guns, cannon! Clear the 
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way for conciliation, arbitration, peace. 
Countries do not go down in history as 
great solely through the heroism of their 
sons on the battlefield or the victories they 
gain there. It is a far greater tribute to 
their greatness if, faced with difficulties, they 
can stand firm, be patient, and appeal to 
the right to safeguard their interests.” 

The outstanding fact associated with 
Aristide Briand, however, is none of these 
things, unusual as they are. The impressive 
thing about him, the convincing, pertinent 
thing, is the greater regard which, because 
of him, people generally have come to feel 
for wise and honest efforts to promote the 
cause of peace between nations. This wide 
respect for the work of him is evidence of 
a popular demand that cannot always be 
ignored. What the world has come to be- 
lieve, to hope for and to expect, largely 
because of his labors, is the supreme fact 
associated with the memory of this many 
times and in some ways matchless minister 
of France. 


Results World Court 
Referendum 


INCE there is a chance that the World 

Court may soon be again before the 
Senate, we now announce the results, fol- 
lowing the work of a year by the American 
Peace Society to get eight hundred of its 
members to vote “yes” or “no” on the ques- 
tion, “Should the United States of America 
join the existing Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague?” These re- 
sults to date are as follows: Of the eight 
hundred members circularized, one hundred 
eighty-six, 2314 per cent, have replied. Of 
these one hundred eighty-six, one hundred 
sixty-three, or 203 per cent of the total, 
voted “yes”; and twenty-one, or 274 per 
cent of the total, voted “no.” It will be 
noted that of the whole number urged to 
vote, 7634 per cent have not been interested 
to reply at all. 
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This apparent lack of interest among this 
chosen group of the members of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, at a time when the 
Court seemed to be a major question before 
the American people, may indicate that 
Senator Watson was correct in charging re- 
cently that nobody wants the World Court. 
These figures, however, do not necessarily 
warrant such a conclusion. The apparent 
lack of interest may not be a lack of interest 
at all. It may be that those who have not 
voted are simply waiting for more informa- 
tion. It may be that all of them would be 
glad to see the United States a member of 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice if only they were convinced that the 
Court has the same disinterested relation to 
the nations of the world that our own 
Supreme Court has to the States of our 
Union. It may be that they did not vote 
upon this question because they are in 
doubt upon this point, quite as there seems 
to be doubt among some of the experts. 

The American Peace Society is in position 
to take the long view of the efforts to estab- 
lish an international court. Fifty per cent 
of the job it set for itself one hundred four 
years ago was to educate the world to the 
necessity for such a court, the other fifty 
per cent being its interest in the promotion 
of international law. The Society is glad 
to point to the remarkable growth since that 
time of world opinion favorable to the judi- 
cial settlement of international disputes and 
to the establishment of Courts capable of 
advancing that beneficent process. 

We are not afraid of what may happen 
in the United States Senate. There are 
enough members of that body interested to 
promote the cause of justice between na- 
tions to keep it on a safe and even keel. We 
must credit them with motives as honorable 
as ours. What they will do with the Proto- 
cols of course we do not know. It may 
decide to ratify them, with the Root in- 
terpretations; it may refuse to ratify the 
existing Protocols; or it may agree to rat- 
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ify them with new interpretations of its 
own. We are convinced that a large ma- 
jority of the members of the United States 
Senate are firm believers in the judicial 
settlement of international disputes. The 
day cannot be far distant when the United 
States will take its place with its sister 
nations in a mutually acceptable Court 
of International Justice. In our view, 
there is less political partisanship over this 
question in the Senate than formerly. The 
Austro-German Anschluss advisory opinion 
reaffirms our belief that the advisory opin- 
ion jurisdiction of the Court might well be 
transferred to some other body, say, to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration or to some 
court especially provided for the purpose. 
It may be that the Senate will yet be able 
to bring some such change to pass. The 
United States Senate is able to refer this 
whole matter to a special commission of ex- 
perts charged with the duty to draft a con- 
vincing brief setting forth what the United 
States can and ought to do in the premises. 
Precisely what are the reasons why the 
United States should or should not join the 
existing Court? It ought to be possible to 
get this question answered, and to the satis- 
faction of the Senate and of the people of 
the United States. The only justifiable 
impatience on the part of our people will be 
due to further delay in getting at the reasons 
for our action or inaction in the matter. 
Willy nilly, we are all listening for the voice 
of the Senate. The members of that body 
know that the people of the United States 
will eventually insist that our country co- 
operate with other nations toward the de- 
velopment of justice in terms of the law and 
of the courts. Edmund Burke’s standard 
of statesmanship was the disposition to pre- 
serve combined with the ability to improve. 
In the same fine spirit the Senate may well 
take the position of leading rather than of 
merely blocking the way, of holding fast to 
that which is good, but of opening the way 
for the inevitable advance. 
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German Universities View Armaments 


MID the pleas against what George 
Washington called “overgrown mili- 
tary establishments,’’ none has impressed 
us more than a recent manifesto signed by a 
number of the leading scholars in Germany. 
Among these distinguished professors are 
Dr. Fritz Tillmann, of the University of 
Bonn; Dr. Wilhelm Schlink, of Darmstadt; 
Dr. Gustav Aubin, of the University of 
Halle-Wittenberg; Dr. Hans Heinrich Bor- 
cherdt, and Dr. Oswald Bumke, of the Uni- 
versity of Munich; Dr. Otto Franke, of the 
University of Berlin; Dr. Ludwig von Kéh- 
ler, of Tubingen; Dr. Adolph Nagel, of the 
Dresden Technical High School; Dr. Alwin 
Schleicher, of Aachen, and Professors Fried- 
erich Solder and Dr. Eduard Spranger, both 
of the University of Berlin. A translation 
of their statement reads as follows: 


“The Disarmament Conference, so long 
planned and discussed, is to convene this 
year. Countless millions of care-worn men 
and women are anxiously awaiting the com- 
ing negotiations. In this solemn moment 
the German universities lift their voices as 
mandatories of the German academic world 
and as representatives of German science, as 
searchers for justice, equity and historical 
truth, and address the following declaration 
to the whole world: 

“The task before the Disarmament Con- 
ference is to bring the military power of all 
countries into conformity with the equal 
rights of all nations to equal security. 

“The one-sided disarmament of Germany 
and her former allies, as well as the one- 
sided limitation of their military sover- 
eignty, violates this principle of equal rights 
and equal security. Germany’s military and 
naval forces, limited to a total of 115,000 
men and deprived of all modern arms, can- 
not safeguard her security against her neigh- 
bors’ overwhelming superiority in arma- 
ments. Germany’s disarmament is, however, 
only a preliminary step. All the signatories 
of the Versailles Treaty have solemnly 
agreed to follow Germany’s lead and disarm. 
This agreement means that all nations in the 
world are obliged to accept the same meth- 
ods of disarmament which hold good for 
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Germany and her former allies. The prin- 
ciple of equal rights for all nations requires 
that no country or countries should be for- 
bidden to do what others are allowed to do; 
nor some countries be restricted as regards 
their military strength, while others are free 
to arm themselves. It is only in this spirit 
that real disarmament can be brought about 
and equal security for all nations be insured, 
which is the condition sine qua non for 
free and peaceable intercourse between all 
nations. 

“We therefore solemnly exhort all na- 
tions and governments not to accept dis- 
armament measures that bring no true disar- 
mament, but only perpetuate the existing 
condition of unequal rights and unequal 
security. The draft Convention, adopted 
in spite of Germany’s vote of dissent, by the 
Preliminary Commission on Disarmament, 
can never bring about real disarmament. 

“Only if the Disarmament Conference 
aims at subordinating might to a right, to 
which all nations are equally entitled, will 
the result of its labors prove a blessing to 
the world. Whoever does not bear this 
principle in mind will have to answer to 
future generations for the failure of the 
great idea of disarmament and of the ideal 
of a peaceful and united Europe. The 
suppression of the sacred rights of nations 
is the greatest menace to world peace.”’ 


The Depression in France 


ROM our French correspondent we 

learn that the year 1932 began sadly 
throughout France in an atmosphere of 
stress and distrust. At present the condi- 
tions are improving little, if any. The finan- 
cial situation of the nations seems to have 
lost importance in the eyes of the French 
public, the nearer problem of getting work 
having wiped away all other questions for 
the working and even for the middle classes. 
Many big concerns have closed, and more 
are expecting to follow suit. The others 
have reduced their employees, and thou- 
sands of men are looking for jobs. The 
horror of admitting pauperism, inborn for 
the majority of French people, prevents the 
official lists of unemployed from showing 
the whole truth. Semistarvation is frequent. 
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The general morale is reaching a low ebb. 
In some firms, engineers have become fore- 
men; foremen, skilled workmen; skilled 
workmen, navvies, the last of whom are 
without means of earning their bread. 
Shops are closing everywhere. The cost of 
living does not diminish except for the lux- 
The price of foodstuffs keeps up. 
Expensive cars are 


uries. 
Big flats are empty. 
sold at a loss. Furs and jewelry are cheap. 
The tragedy is that the prices for meat, 
vegetables and milk, especially bread, are 
still very high. 

In Lorraine the situation is grave, com- 
plicated by the large number of foreigners. 
The men are on half pay, because of half 
time. Here and there is a caisse de com 
pensation for large families, and organiza- 
tions are established for feeding once a 
day the school children, who bring their 
bread and receive soup, meat and vegetables. 

These social efforts are very expensive; 
but because of the mounting taxes, private 
charity has to pay the bill. Working people 
are being urged to cultivate small parcels of 
land and to grow their own foodstuffs. 
Many laborers are responding to this appeal 
hopefully. Our correspondent is organiz- 
ing distributions of seeds and offering prizes 
for the breeding of rabbits and goats. “The 
problem of getting shoes,” we are told, “re- 
mains a nightmare!” 

People in the towns are suffering most. 
Near the old gates of Paris, for example, 
every day long queues of men and women 
wait pathetically for the distribution of free 
soup. All this near the elections of the new 
parliament is thought to be extremely grave. 
As one of our correspondents puts it: “A 
nation half-starved is very unsafe and un- 
stable, and, though our nation is reasonable, 
one cannot hopefully expect a perfect and 
continuous self-suppression.” 

It is impossible to get at the burden of 
indirect taxes in France, for these taxes are 
tied onto the purchases of butter, meat, 
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petrol, grains, and numberless other essen- 
tial commodities. As an illustration of the 
effects of direct taxation, we have the fact 
that a family with an income of $5,000, 
with four children in the family, pays in 
direct taxes $1,340. 

The average person in France has ceased 
to take much interest in anything outside 
his own life and the means of keeping it. 
And yet, we are told, there is an interesting 
sort of revival, especially among the young 
men of the upper and middle classes. They 
are more earnest and self-sacrificing. The 
boys turn to their work with a kind of new 
energy, which has the interesting result of 
raising the standards of the schools. France 
is forgetting the post-war prosperity, and is 
slipping back gradually into the old grooves 
of work, of thoughts and of self-denial. One 
correspondent puts it thus: “If the crisis 
does not affect too long the roots of life, it 
will have at least the good result of shaking 
us into sanity; that is, into the knowledge 
that life is a serious and often rather painful 
business. As a sample of this attitude I 
will tell you what my son (age 17) has been 
doing. He cut down part of his meals. He 
slept on the floor with the windows wide 
open. When I asked for an explanation, I 
got the following: ‘It is the duty of every 
man to learn the sufferings of the people so 
as to be able to understand and to help . I 
must be as hungry, tired and cold as those 
who are stranded; otherwise how can I dare 
speak to them?’ Thousands of young men 
are accepting the same creed. If they can 
raise their voices above the grumbling and 
be heard, the new generation will recover 
much of our French hereditary virtues. . . . 
Only how shall we feed them all?” 


HE American Community of New York 
City, which lately undertook a survey 
of two type communities in order to dis- 
cover how much interest in international 
affairs exists in America, uncovered an ap- 
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palling amount of ignorance and indiffer- 
ence on all such matters. The organization 
is now putting out, for fifty cents, a mono- 
graph written for local volunteer peace 
workers, setting forth the best ways of 
organizing a campaign of education on in- 
ternational affairs in a local community. It 
includes suggestions for work with some 
thirty-three groups, most of which are to be 
found in our cities and towns. We wish 
such an outline for social education might 
be very widely used. It is based on mod- 
ern social science; it deals, not with con- 
troversial details, but with methods. Some 
such means, wisely followed, would surely 
advance thoughtfulness and intelligence. 


O THOSE who have urged us to back 

a nation-wide boycott of Japanese 
goods, or even to favor a governmental boy- 
cott including a blockade of Japan, we 
would reply that we find it difficult to fore- 
see any benefits from spreading more irri- 
tation in a world already overburdened 
with that incommodious commodity. If 
Japan has flown off the handle, the problem 
would seem to be to help her get back. The 
best way to help her do this is first to mind 
our own business, and then to rest calmly 
on the eternal principles of justice and of 
the judicial calm inseparable from justice. 
Just now the spirit of sputter and fight 
leaves us cold. 


HATEVER the achievements at the 

Geneva Conference for the reduction 
and limitation of armaments, the work there 
will be worth while. Adding Frank Si- 
monds, “Bill” Hard, “Freddie” Wile and the 
official records, and dividing the result by 
four, one gets the clear impression that what 
is going on there is a post-graduate course 
in international relations. The delegates 
are learning a very great deal. When, in 
1925, we pressed Mr. Elihu Root to de- 
liver an address in Washington before the 
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Interparliamentary Union, he accepted with 
the understanding that we were to furnish 
him with certain documents, one being the 
Geneva Protocol of 1924. When we re- 
minded the Senator that the Geneva Proto- 
col was dead, he said: “Yes, the Geneva 
Protocol is dead; but whenever men get 
together and do a piece of work like that, 
even though they fail, the world never 
thinks the same again.”’ 


HE emotional appeal inherent at the 

heart of the peace movement has just 
been illustrated again by the passage in the 
House of Representatives of the bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of the Water- 
ton-Glacier International Peace Park. This 
bill, sponsored by Representative Leavitt 
of Montana, is an expression of the desire 
by the people of Canada and the United 
States to commemorate the long existing 
peace between the two countries, a peace 
cemented by the Rush-Bagot Treaty of 
1817. By the provisions of the bill the 
Glacier National Park in the State of Mon- 
tana and the Waterton Lakes National 
Park in the Province of Alberta will be- 
come a part of one international park to be 
known as the Waterton-Glacier Interna- 
tional Peace Park. It is not without in- 
terest that the members of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States should instinctively approve 
this most fitting marriage of peace and 
beauty. 


Poona FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT deliv- 
ered an address on February 2 in 
which he had something arresting to 
say about his change of views on the 
League of Nations. He now flatly op- 
poses participation by the United States 
in the political controversies of Europe or 
elsewhere. Mr. Roosevelt, back in 1920, 
worked in behalf of American participa- 
tion in the League. In this address, how- 
ever, the speaker pointed out that the 
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League of Nations today “is not the 
League conceived by Woodrow Wilson.” 
Throughout its history the League has be- 
come primarily a meeting place for the 
political discussion of strictly European 
political difficulties,” he said. ‘‘In these the 
United States should have no part,” added 
the Governor. He said further: “Amer- 
ican participation in the League would not 
serve the highest purpose of the prevention 
of war and the settlement of international 
difficulties in accordance with fundamental 
American ideals. Because of these facts, 
therefore, I do not favor American par- 
ticipation. What the world needs most 
today is a national policy which will make 
us an example of national honor to other 
nations.” 


UR Government's attitude toward Nic- 
aragua was set forth on January 11 by 


Rear Admiral Clark Howell Woodward, 
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President Hoover’s personal representative 
in Nicaragua to supervise the Presidential 
elections soon to be held. The Admiral is 
in Nicaragua upon the request of President 
Moncada and with the support of the politi- 
cal parties. The Admiral said: “As my 
Government has already announced: ‘the 
sole interest of the United States as regards 
these elections is that by means of fair and 
open elections, at which everybody who is 
entitled to vote has an opportunity of doing 
so, the preference of the Nicaraguan people 
may clearly be expressed. The United 
States Government, of course, will not sup- 
port, nor will it oppose, the candidacy of any 
person for nomination or for the election to 
the Presidency.” The Admiral, who is 
now in this country, will return to Nica- 
ragua early in June to remain until after 
the elections. 








WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW 








Reparation Negotiations 


OLLOWING the return from Washing- 

ton last October of the former French 
Premier, M. Pierre Laval, negotiations were 
inaugurated between the French and the 
German governments regarding the next 
step to be taken with respect to the repara- 
tion payments. The joint statement issued 
by President Hoover and Premier Laval on 
October 25, 1931, announced their agree- 
ment as to the probable need of extending 
the debt moratorium beyond the Hoover 
year, and added that “the initiative in this 
matter should be taken at an early date by 
the European powers principally concerned, 
within the framework of the agreements 
existing prior to July 1, 1931.” Translated 
into plain language, this meant that the 
French were determined—and to this our 


government agreed—that the procedure fol- 
lowed in bringing about the current debt 
holiday should not be repeated; that if Ger- 
many wanted further relief, she was to 
apply for it by invoking the machinery pro- 
vided for the purpose in the Young Plan and 
the agreements based on it. Hence the 
Franco-German negotiations. 


Provisions of the Young Plan 


The relief machinery which was to be in- 
voked by Germany is described in Articles 
119-132 of the Young Plan, implemented by 
Article X of the Trust Agreement between 
the reparation creditor powers and the Bank 
for International Settlements. In accord- 
ance with these provisions, the B. I. S. is 
under an obligation to convene a Special 
Advisory Committee whenever the German 
Government exercises its option of postpon- 
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ing the transfer of any part of the postpon- 
able annuity or “at any other time when the 
German Government declares to the creditor 
governments and to the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements that it has come to the 
conclusion in good faith that Germany’s 
exchange and economic life may be seriously 
endangered by the transfer in part or in full 
of the postponable portion of the annuities.” 

It is provided that the committee “shall 
consist of seven ordinary and four co-opted 
members.” Each of the ordinary members 
represents one of the seven countries whose 
experts had drawn up the Young Plan; that 
is, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Belgium, Japan, and the United States; and 
is nominated by the governor of the central 
bank in his country, except that the Amer- 
ican member may be nominated by “‘a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of the United States or 
some other agreed American financial in- 
stitution.” These seven members must 
not be connected either with the central 
banks or any government departments of 
their respective countries. After constitut- 
ing themselves into a committee, the seven 
ordinary members “may, if they so desire, 
co-opt not more than four additional mem- 
bers,” who, “during the course of the pro- 
ceedings and until the report is made, shall 
be equal in all other respects to the ordinary 
members.” 

The duty of the committee under the plan 
consists in considering the circumstances 
and conditions which had led up to its con- 
vocation and in making “a full investigation 
of Germany’s position in regard to her obli- 
gations under the (Young) plan.” It is 
then expected to submit a report to the gov- 
ernments and the Bank stating whether or 
not its members are satisfied that “the Ger- 
man authorities have used every effort in 
their power to fulfill their obligations,” and 
if they are satisfied that such is the case, 
“what in their opinion are the measures that 
should be taken in regard to the application 
of the (Young) plan.” Beyond this the 
committee has no power, since it is to act “in 
a purely consultative capacity” and “its 
findings shall have no effective force unless 
confirmed and accepted by the Bank as 
trustee of the creditors and if necessary by 
the governments concerned.” 

Article 125 states categorically that “the 
committee shall play no part in connection 
with the unconditional annuity accepted by 
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Germany.” The scope of the committee's 
activity is thus limited by the plan to a con- 
sideration of Germany’s ability to discharge 
the obligations resulting from the payment 
of the conditional portion of the annuities. 


Private Debts and Reparation Payments 


The Franco-German negotiations cen- 
tered around the question of whether the 
Advisory Committee, for the convocation of 
which the Germans were perfectly willing to 
ask in the prescribed manner, should be 
limited in its terms of reference to the pro- 
visions described above, or should also be 
instructed to consider the problem of the 
German short-term private debts. For the 
time being, this problem of the private debts 
stood adjourned as a result of the so-called 
“stand-still” agreement, negotiated in Sep- 
tember between the German debtors and the 
foreign creditors, in accordance with which 
the latter agreed not to demand repayment 
for a period of six months, ending February 
29, 1932. But in view of the fact that at 
the expiration of the six months the problem 
might become pressing, the Germans in- 
sisted that the two sets of obligations should 
be discussed together, while the French took 
the position that they were separate and 
distinct and should be so treated. 

The German request for the convocation 
of the Advisory Committee, made on No- 
vember 19, was rather vague as to the meas- 
ure of agreement reached on this point. The 
mode of procedure laid down in the Young 
Plan was followed out, but since at that time 
no current payments were being made by 
Germany on account of the postponable 
annuity, the request had to be formally 
based on the second of the two conditions 
outlined above, namely, on the fact that the 
German Government had come to the con- 
clusion that the transfer of conditional pay- 
ments was endangering the country’s finan- 
cial position. However, in view of what 
had already happened, it was perfectly clear 
that the language of such a declaration was 
scarcely adequate, and the German note to 
the Bank and to the governments concerned 
contained the following important state- 
ment, immediately following the declaration 
required by the provisions of the Young 
plan: 


In making this declaration the German Govern- 
ment feels bound to state that a declaration in 
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these terms does not in effect do justice to the 
actual position. Since the new plan was conceived, 
the economic and financial situation in the world, 
particularly in Germany, has been fundamentally 
altered by an unparalleled crisis. As the new plan 
confers upon the Special Advisory Committee the 
task of considering the position from all points of 
view, the committee must examine the problem as 
a whole, and with regard to all its contributory 
causes, and, in doing so, must particularly consider 
the fact that the question of Germany’s private in- 
debtedness has to be settled in due time, before the 
end of February next, by an agreement to be con- 
cluded between the foreign creditors and the 
German debtors. 


As a matter of fact, arrangements were 
made for a parallel discussion of the two 
problems. The Advisory Committee, con- 
voked by the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, met at Basle on December 7, and 
three days later a committee of German 
debtors and their foreign creditors met in 
Berlin. 


French Declaration of Policy 


On the eve of the meeting of the Basle 
committee, the French Government com- 
municated an official statement of its rep- 
aration policy to all the governments in- 
terested. This French statement may be 
summarized as follows: 

The French Government accepts the re- 
quest made by Germany for an inquiry by 
the Advisory Committee under the Young 
Plan as the straightforward step of a debtor 
desirous to comply with his obligations. In 
respect of the inquiry at present proceeding 
the French Government preserves a free 
hand, because the terms of the German ap- 
plication for it, although known in Paris, 
were not submitted for its final approbation. 

The world crisis is, of course, largely re- 
sponsible for the state of German finances. 
But equally the source of the default is to 
be found in systematic overspending and 
overborrowing in Berlin. The French Gov- 
ernment recognizes the need of measures to 
be taken to come to Germany’s assistance 
in her temporary need, and in this respect 
it will be guided by the terms of the com- 
muniqué issued in Washington after the 
conversations of M. Laval with President 
Hoover. For at that time the need for an 
extension of the one-year moratorium was 
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considered. But, while ready to make far- 
reaching concessions for the relief of the sit- 
uation in Germany, the French Government 
insists that the principle itself of reparation 
payments must be upheld, and this for two 
reasons: (1) because there is absolutely no 
proof that Germany will remain bankrupt 
for ever; and (2) because it is imperative to 
maintain respect for the sanctity of interna- 
tional agreements. 

The present financial crisis in Germany, 
the statement continues, is not favorable to 
an inquiry of a final nature on Germany’s 
capacity to pay. Necessarily, the inquiry 
must concern itself with a transitional state 
of affairs, for the solution of which only 
temporary measures can be recommended. 
When an international conference on rep- 
arations meets later the whole problem of 
Germany’s capacity to pay will be taken up 
again. But, in any case, the scope of the 
inquiry by the Advisory Committee must 
include the all-important question of Ger- 
man capital invested abroad, and the meas- 
ures needed for bringing it back. 

In regard to the question of short-term 
credits, the French Government refuses to 
see the practical value of the demand for 
priority. The issue really does not arise, 
because the two problems of reparations and 
private debts are but the elements of the 
fundamental problem of the capacity to 
pay, and of respect for contractual obliga- 
tions. 

In conclusion, the French Government 
takes the view that an alteration in the 
principle laid down in the Young Plan for 
reparation payments is possible only simul- 
taneously with a reduction of intergovern- 
mental debts. The benefit from such a 
reduction would have to be passed on to 
Germany. 


Composition and Work of the Basle 
Committee 


With the German point of view expressed 
in the note asking for the convocation of the 
Advisory Committee and with the French 
official position announced in the statement 
summarized above, the Basle committee 
met at the Bank for International Settle- 
ments. The committee consisted of Mr. 
Walter Stewart, of the Chase Pomeroy 
Bank, U. S. A.; Sir Walter Layton, repre- 
senting Great Britain, nominated by the 
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Bank of England; M. Charles Rist, nomi- 
nated by the Bank of France; Herr Carl 
Melchior, of Messrs. Warburg and Com- 
pany, nominated by the Reichsbank; Signor 
Alberto Beneduce, president of the Consor- 
zio Di Credito, Rome, nominated by the 
Bank of Italy; M. Emile Franqui, vice- 
governor of the Société Générale Belgique, 
nominated by the National Bank of Bel- 
gium; and Mr. Nohara, of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, nominated by Japan. 

It had been intended at first to elect Mr. 
Stewart as chairman by general consent, and 
so continue in the long tradition of appoint- 
ing an American to preside over committees 
inquiring into reparation problems. On this 
occasion, however, the tradition was des- 
tined to be broken. After some discussion 
the chairmanship was formally offered to 
Mr. Stewart, who declined it, and a second 
election took place. Since neither the 
French, Belgian, nor German delegate could 
very well hold the scales in so delicate a 
matter, in which each was so materially 
interested, and since there was no question 
of electing the Japanese delegate, the choice 
finally lay between Sir Walter Layton and 
Signor Beneduce. The election of the latter 
was unanimous. 

It had been decided in advance to co-opt 
four additional delegates as provided in the 
Young Plan, and the committee had only to 
deal with the question of personalities. 
Their choice fell upon Dr. R. G. Bindsched- 
ler, vice-president of the Crédit Suisse, Zu- 
rich, and M. Oscar Rydbeck, manager of 
the Scandinavisk Kredit Aktiebolaget, 
Stockholm, who had served on the commit- 
tee which adopted the Layton-Wiggin Re- 
port, and M.Colijn,nominated by the Neth- 
erlands Bank, a former Minister of Hol- 
land, and well known as a leading economic 
expert at the League of Nations. It had 
previously been decided that Yugoslavia, 
as one of the countries most closely affected 
by the Hoover moratorium, should provide 
the other delegate, and for this purpose M. 
Juritch, a former Minister of Finance, was 
selected. Signor Dilotti was appointed sec- 
retary-general to the committee. 

The committee was in session until De- 
cember 23, and some of its meetings were 
quite stormy. By that date, however, it 
finally agreed upon a unanimous report, 
which was duly signed and communicated to 
the Bank for International Settlements and 
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the governments concerned with the repara- 
tion problem. 


Basle Report on Conditions in Germany 


The Basle report opens with an analysis 
of the present situation in Germany and the 
devastating effects of the present crisis. 
Sweeping withdrawals of foreign credits 
have played havoc with the financial situa- 
tion of Germany and led to a series of legis- 
lative enactments, which culminated in the 
emergency decree of December 8, measures 
without parallel in modern legislation. 

Germany was peculiarly susceptible to the 
credit crisis because of the large amount of 
her short-term debts. A census taken by 
the German Government showed that 12,- 
000,000,000 Reichmarks were owing at the 
end of July. Before that date sums esti- 
mated at 2,900,000,000 Reichsmarks had 
been withdrawn, and then 1,200,000,000 
have been withdrawn under the “standstill” 
agreement. Against this exports have re- 
cently been heavy, but exceedingly long 
credit has been given in many cases, and 
the surplus of exports has been due in part 
to certain specia. causes, including the pres- 
sure of manufacturers to sell stocks and 
some exceptional sales to Great Britain in 
anticipation of tariffs. It is doubtful 
whether this surplus of exports can continue 
at its recent level in view of general adverse 
factors, including higher tariffs, exchange re- 
strictions in other countries, and sterling 
competition. 

A rough balance of payments shows that 
Germany had to meet during the whole of 
1931 withdrawals of capital amounting to 
about 4,900,000,000 Reichsmarks. After 
using the other resources available to her, 
this has caused a drain of gold and foreign 
exchange from the Reichsbank of 1,700,- 
000,000m. As a result, the Reichsbank has 
had to take a series of measures of increas- 
ing stringency in order to limit the other 
calls for foreign exchange which might be 
made upon it. Nevertheless, it has con- 
tinued to lose reserves, and at the same time 
it has been forced to extend its own credit 
to make up for the sweeping losses of de- 
posits by the banks and savings banks. 

Germany’s industrial production fell be- 
tween 1928 and 1931 by one-third, which, 
the summary says, has resulted in an in- 
crease of unemployment to a level of 5,000,- 
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000 wholly unemployed out of 21,000,000 
employed persons. Interest rates have been 
high ever since the inflation. During 1930 
advances to manufacturers of first-class 
standing seldom cost less than 8 per cent. 
The figure now is about 12 per cent. The 
decline in industrial activity, with its effect 
on profits, wages, and the level of unem- 
ployment, has seriously reduced the yield of 
taxation. Besides new taxation sweeping 
economies have been made in the budget, 
especially in the salaries of civil servants, in 
unemployment benefit, and in poor relief. 
It is, however, an advantage to the German 
budget that the debt charge contained 
therein is comparatively low. 

The committee expresses the opinion that 
the burden of taxation in Germany has be- 
come so high that there is no margin for 
further increase. The decline in German 
business activity has affected the position 
of the railway system, but the committee 
is of the opinion that, once conditions return 
to normal, the German Railway Company 
will be able in future years, if operated on a 
commercial basis, to yield a net operating 
surplus. 


Germany and the World Crisis 


Chapter 2 of the report begins with a de- 
scription of the world crisis, of which the 
outstanding feature is the fall in prices. All 
forms of economic activity have been af- 
fected. Reduced purchasing power has in- 
volved the disappearance of profits, unem- 
ployment, and an uninterrupted slump in 
Stock Exchange securities. The stability of 
the banks has been imperilled, and the with- 
drawal of foreign capital from borrowing 
countries, particularly in Central Europe, 
has threatened the stability of currencies, 
which has resulted in a control of the ex- 
change markets and in certain cases the sus- 
pension of foreign payments. The spread- 
ing of the crisis to lending countries has 
involved the abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard by some of them, which has given rise 
to a tendency to hoard. The latest phase is 
the imposing of tariff and other restrictions, 
which has still further reduced interna- 
tional trade. 

Commenting on this situation in relation 
to reparations, the committee recalls the 
dilemma referred to by the Banking Com- 
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mittee in August last, and points out the 
confusion that might arise between a system 
involving large annual payments by debtor 
to creditor countries and at the same time 
putting obstacles in the way of the free 
movement of goods. So long as further cap- 
ital was being lent to debtors the dilemma 
did not arise, but in 1929, when these capi- 
tal movements ceased, it became evident 
that in the long run these annual payments 
must be made in the form of goods. But 
the world cannot quickly adjust itself to im- 
portant changes in the course of credit and 
trade, and attempts to maintain the inter- 
national balance of payments by large move- 
ments of gold weakened the monetary foun- 
dations of many countries. 

Germany's demand for capital to fill the 
gap left by the War and its aftermath was 
met to a substantial extent by an influx of 
capital estimated by the Bankers Commit- 
tee at 18,000,000,000 Reichsmarks. Though 
10,000,000,000 was an offset to reparations, 
the balance of 8,000,000,000 marks, to- 
gether with Germany’s own savings, led to a 
large development of public and private 
enterprise in the years 1925-30. During 
a period of five years no less than 32,800,- 
000,000 Reichsmarks of new capital were 
invested, of which 22,400,000,000 repre- 
sented investments by public authorities. 
But the fact that so large a proportion of 
the capital in Germany—much of it repay- 
able at short term—was owned by foreign- 
ers made her peculiarly vulnerable to finan- 
cial disturbance. The withdrawal of such 
credits involves a threat not merely to the 
foreign exchange but to the liquidity of the 
banks themselves. 

The expenditure of the Reich, States, and 
Communes during this period increased in a 
similar proportion to this capital invest- 
ment. Although the revenue rose rapidly 
from 14,700,000,000 to 18,000,000,000, the 
expenditure rose equally rapidly from 17,- 
200,000,000 to 20,800,000,000, and this ex- 
cess of expenditure brought an increase of 
debt, which grew in a disquieting fashion. 
Though inflation had reduced the public 
debt by 1924 to a very small amount, by 
1931 it had grown to 24,000,000,000, of 
which one-third was for public undertak- 
ings. When the crisis came the fact that 
expenditure was on so high a scale meant 
that the deficit was correspondingly large. 
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Basle Report on Prospects for German 
Recovery 


The committee terminates this chapter by 
observing that every previous crisis has in 
the end been followed by a period of sta- 
bility and prosperity, and that it would be 
unjustifiable to judge its prospects for the 
future on the basis of an exceptional period 
of depression. At the present time the bud- 
gets of all countries and of most railways 
show deficits. To assume that equilibrium 
will not be regained after the present crisis 
would be a counsel of despair. This is as 
true of Germany as of other countries. In 
past years she has built up an immense and 
powerful economic equipment. The restric- 
tion of markets and the fall of prices have 
prevented her from utilizing this equipment 
to the full. The activity of her factories is 
now necessarily reduced. But, although it 
is not possible to fix a date, it is none the 
less certain that it will ultimately be restored 
with the assistance of the measures sug- 
gested in the conclusions of the committee’s 
report. The committee has no doubt that, 
as regards the railway and the budget re- 
ceipts, they are no less elastic than else- 
where. 

The report summarizes the German emer- 
gency decrees of the last two years. In- 
come-tax has been raised twice, beer and 
tobacco taxes have been increased, and the 
turnover tax has been raised from 0.25 to 2 
per cent. Official salaries are reduced by 
20 per cent. Similar cuts apply to local 
authorities, who have also imposed a poll 
tax and new local taxes on beer and other 
beverages. Unemployment insurance con- 
tributions are raised to 6’ per cent, prices 
and rates are to be cut by 10 per cent, and 
wages reduced to about the 1927 level. In- 
terest on long-term bonds is reduced by 
about 25 per cent. Control of the banks has 
been set up and new regulations made for 
the savings banks. Stringent foreign ex- 
change control operates, and drastic pro- 
visions have been taken against the flight of 
capital. The question how far the measures 
described above will be successful cannot be 
answered at the present moment. But the 
committee considers that the steps taken to 
defend and to maintain the stability of the 
currency and the budget show, in its opin- 
ion, a resolute desire on the part of the Ger- 
man Government to meet the situation. 
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Conclusions Reached by the Basle Committee 


In the final chapter the committee draws 
the conclusion from its survey of the facts 
that Germany would be justified in declar- 
ing, as she is entitled to do under the Young 
Plan, that, in spite of the steps she has 
taken to maintain the stability of her cur- 
rency, she will not be able in the year be- 
ginning in July next to transfer the con- 
ditional part of the annuity. The commit- 
tee, however, goes on to say that it would 
not consider it had fully accomplished its 
task if it did not draw the attention of the 
Governments to the unprecedented gravity 
of the crisis, the magnitude of which un- 
doubtedly exceeds the “relatively short de- 
pression” envisaged in the Young Plan, to 
meet which “the measures of safeguard” 
contained therein were designed. The 
Young Plan, with its rising series of an- 
nuities, contemplated a steady expansion 
of world trade, not merely in volume but 
in value, in which the annuities payable 
by Germany would become a factor of di- 
minishing importance. In fact, the oppo- 
site has been the case. Since the Young 
Plan came into effect, not only has the 
trade of the world shrunk in volume, but 
the very exceptional fall in gold prices that 
has occurred in the last two years has it- 
self added to the real burden not only of 
the German annuities but of all payments 
fixed in gold. 

In the circumstances the German prob- 
lem—which is largely responsible for the 
growing financial paralysis of the world— 
calls for concerted action, which Govern- 
ments alone can take. But the problem has 
assumed a world-wide range. There is no 
previous parallel in time of peace to the 
dislocation that is taking place, and may 
well involve a profound change in the eco- 
nomic relations of nations to one another. 
Action is most urgently needed in a much 
wider field than that of Germany alone. 
The economic interdependence of the vari- 
ous countries of the world today needs no 
further proof; recent years have most 
strikingly illustrated it. Since July last, 
for example, it has been evident that if the 
crisis by which Germany has been over- 
whelmed were not remedied it would 
spread to the rest of Europe, destroy the 
credit system so painstakingly built up, 
and create profound repercussions in other 
narts of the world. 
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Committee’s Suggestions to the Governments 


In examining the whole situation the 
Committee suggests that all Governments 
should particularly take note of the follow- 
ing considerations: 


(1) That transfers from one country to 
another on a scale so large as to upset the 
balance of payments can only accentuate 
the present crisis. 


(2) The release of a debtor country 
from a burden of payments which it is un- 
able to bear may merely have the effect of 
transferring that burden to a creditor coun- 
try, which, in its character as a debtor, 
it in its turn may be unable to bear. 


(3) The adjusting of all reparations and 
War debts to the troubled circumstances 
of the world—and this adjustment should 
take place without delay if new disasters 
are to be avoided—is the only lasting step 
capable of re-establishing confidence. It is 
the very condition of economic stability. 

Finally, though the German Govern- 
ment is energetically defending the stabil- 
ity of its currency, steps are necessary to 
secure that these measures shall have a per- 
manent effect. The destruction of the 
work which European governments have 
undertaken in recent years in order to re- 
establish stability of currencies would 
mean an extremely disquieting setback 
heavy with consequences. The report ends 
with an appeal to the governments to per- 
mit no delay in dealing with this great 
crisis, which weighs so heavily on all alike. 


The Forthcoming Lausanne Conference 


The committee’s report was, by its very 
nature, merely a series of recommendations 
to the governments concerned. Before any 
of its proposals could be put into effect, 
they required official ratification by the 
governments. Accordingly, immediately 
after the Basle report was signed, negotia- 
tions were begun for the convocation of a 
conference of government representatives 
to deal with the questions raised in the 
report. 

It was decided that the conference 
should meet on January 18 in the Swiss 
city of Lausanne. The French Govern- 


ment, however, while giving its tentative 
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approval to this plan, which was urged 
particularly by the Government of Great 
Britain, was in favor of a later date for 
the meeting. It took the position that 
many of the controversial points could more 
easily be settled by means of unofficial dis- 
cussion and negotiation. At its insistence, 
the conference was postponed for a week 
and was scheduled to meet on January 
25. But this postponement proved to be 
insufficient to satisfy the French, and just 
before that date, official announcement was 
made that the conference would be in- 
definitely postponed. 

After more negotiation, this time be- 
tween the British and the French govern- 
ments, an announcement was made from 
London early in February to the effect that 
the Lausanne conference would assemble 
in June. 


New Agreement on Private Debts 


In the meantime, the committee of bank- 
ers discussing in Berlin the question of 
short-term private debts continued its ses- 
sions and did not conclude its work until 
January 23, when a new agreement was 
signed. The essence of this new agree- 
ment is the prolongation for one year of 
the “standstill” arrangement made in Sep- 
tember, 1931, with certain important modi- 
fications. Some opportunities will be given 
to short-term creditors to make exchanges 
into longer term investments. In the case 
of reimbursement credits every foreign bank 
will have the right to demand a 10 per cent 
reduction of its short-term claims on March 
1, but the maximum amount of credit upon 
which this is to be calculated is the level 
of October 8, 1931, and repayment will 
only take the form of the extinction of un- 
used credit lines. Foreign banks whose 
credits are now used to the extent of 90 
per cent will have preference when further 
repayment quotas are agreed upon. 

When and to what extent such additional 
quotas are to be released is left open. A 
committee of representatives of the creditor 
banks is to be set up, to meet once every 
three or four months and discuss with the 
Reichsbank and the debtor representatives 
the possibilities of further repayments in 
the light of the foreign exchange situation. 
The Reichsbank will undertake to do its 
best to provide foreign exchange, but, if it 
is of opinion that this is impossible with- 
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out courting danger, it will notify the cred- 
itors, who will be at liberty to cancel the 
agreement. 

There are two schemes under which cash 
creditors will have the option of changing 
some of their credits. Under one of these 
they will have the opportunity of taking 
up 10-year certificates which will have a 
15 per cent security, with the Reichsbank 
as trustee. A 15 per cent trust fund of 
200,000,000 marks will be established by 
the deposit by the German banks with the 
Reichsbank of securities to the amount of 
15 per cent of the cash credits they owe. 
The securities may be of various descrip- 
tions, including customers’ bills, shares, 
mortgages, and so on. 

The second scheme of Swiss origin, of 
which more advantage is likely to be taken, 
provides for the release of cash credits in 
reichsmarks for reinvestment in Germany. 
For this purpose the cash credits are di- 
vided into two categories, those granted to 
German banks and those granted directly 
to German trade and industry. Subject to 
short terms of notice creditor banks will be 
entitled to demand of German debtor banks 
the release in reichsmarks of 25 per cent 
of the short-term cash credits half-yearly. 
The amounts thus released must be rein- 
vested in Germany. The foreign banks, 
which will be free to choose the form of 
their investment—mortgages, stocks, bonds, 
land, and so on—will have to undertake to 
keep the money invested in Germany for 
a period of five years, though changes in 
investments may be made under certain 
conditions. The same terms will apply to 
credits granted by foreign banks directly 
to commercial or industrial undertakings, 
except that the release of only 15 per cent 
for reinvestment can be demanded half- 
yearly. 

The essential loopholes, in view of the 
confusion prevailing at present in regard 
to international reparation and debt settle- 
ments, are quite plainly defined. The 
creditor banks will have the right to cancel 
the prolongation agreement if Germany de- 
clares a moratorium, if the re-discount 
credits granted to the Reichsbank by the 
foreign central banks are not renewed, or if 
international changes of an economic or 
financial character should create a situa- 
tion in which the efficacy of the “stand- 
still” agreement is seriously endangered. 


War in the Far East 


URING the last three months the con- 
flict between Japan and China, serious 
enough in its first stage last autumn, has 
developed into a problem of world-wide 
importance. This last period has witnessed 
the completion of the Japanese occupation 
of Manchuria, culminating in the establish- 
ment there of an independent state under 
as yet informal, but nevertheless very real, 
Japanese protectorate; the emergence of an 
armed conflict between China and Japan in 
the great Chinese port of Shanghai; and the 
development of this latter conflict into reg- 
ular warfare. 


Japan Completes Occupation of Manchuria 


For four months, following the first clash 
between China and Japan at Mukden on 
September 18, 1931, the armed forces of 
Japan continued unrelentingly the work of 
establishing their power in the three prov- 
inces of China which constitute southern 
Manchuria. From the zone contiguous to 
the South Manchurian Railway, where they 
have a right to maintain armed forces by 
virtue of treaty arrangements, the Japanese 
sallied in all directions with the avowed 
purpose of establishing law and order and 
securing protection for Japanese nationals 
and their property, threatened, according to 
official Japanese pronouncements, by Chi- 
nese bandits. This campaign of bandit 
eradication carried the sphere of Japanese 
occupation clear to the Great Chinese Wall 
which separates Manchuria from China 
proper. 

An important episode in this campaign 
was the occupation by the Japanese troops 
of the important Manchurian city of Chin- 
chow, the last Chinese center in southern 
Manchuria to fall under Japanese domina- 
tion. It was at Chinchow that Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-Liang, the Chinese war lord 
of Manchuria, established his civil and mili- 
tary headquarters after being driven from 
his capital, Mukden. It was from Chin- 
chow, according to the Japanese, that the 
Chinese bandits operating in Manchuria re- 
ceived their munitions and equipment. Since 
a complete elimination of Marshal Chang 
Hseuh-Liang from Manchurian affairs 
was one of the principal Japanese objectives, 
the Japanese command in Manchuria made 








a number of demands for his withdrawal 
within the Great Wall. Finally, Japanese 
troops were moved into the vicinity of Chin- 
chow, and the city was evacuated by the 
Chinese army. 

After destroying the government of the 
Marshal, the Japanese authorities proceeded 
to the organization of new administrative 
units. In each of the three Manchurian 
provinces a new provisional government was 
established, with headquarters respectively 
at Mukden, Kirin, and Heilungkiang. The 
personnel of these new provincial govern- 
ments was made up of Chinese, who were 
friendly to the Japanese. Soon after the 
provincial governments began functioning, 
Manchuria was declared an independent 
state, and a convention was called to draw 
up the constitution. Pending future devel- 
opments, a Japanese army of occupation re- 
mains stationed in Manchuria. 


Appointment of League Commission of 
Inquiry 

The Japanese occupation of Manchuria 
was carried out in the face of strong pro- 
tests made against it by the Council of the 
League of Nations and by the Government 
of the United States. The Council, which, 
on the demand of the Chinese Government, 
took up the question almost immediately 
after it arose, requested Japan to withdraw 
her troops back into the railway zone and 
to enter into negotiations with China for 
the adjustment of the difficulties, outstand- 
ing between the two countries. Japan was 
willing to enter into negotiations, but made 
the withdrawal of her troops conditional 
upon China’s previous acceptance of a num- 
ber of demands. This China refused to do. 
After prolonged discussion, it was finally 
decided that the League Council would 
appoint and dispatch to Manchuria a Com- 
mission of Inquiry. This decision was em- 
bodied in the League resolution of Decem- 
ber 9, which read as follows: 


The Council: 

(1) Reaffirms the unani- 
mously by it on September 30, 1931, by which the 
two parties declare that they are solemnly bound. 
It therefore calls upon the Chinese and Japanese 
Governments to take all steps necessary to assure 
its execution so that the withdrawal of the Japa- 
nese troops within the railway zone may be effected 


resolution passed 


as speedily as possible under the conditions set 
forth in the said resolution; 
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(2) Considering that events have assumed an 
even more serious aspect since the Council meeting 
of October 24, notes that the two parties undertake 
to adopt all measures necessary to avoid any fur- 
ther aggravation of the situation and to refrain 
from any initiative which may lead to further 
fighting and loss of life; 

(3) Invites the two parties to continue to keep 
the Council informed as to the development of the 
situation ; 

(4) Invites the other members of the Council 
to furnish the Council with any information re- 
ceived from their representatives on the spot; 

(5) Without prejudice to the carrying out of 
the above-mentioned measures, desiring, in view of 
the special circumstances of the case, to contribute 
towards a final and fundamental solution by the 
two Governments of the questions at issue between 
them, decides to appoint a Commission of five 
members to study on the spot and to report to the 
Council on any circumstances which, affecting in- 
ternational relations, threatens to disturb the peace 
between China and Japan, or the good understand- 
ing between them upon which peace depends. 

The Governments of China and of Japan will 
each have the right to nominate one assessor to 
assist the The Governments 
will afford the Commission all facilities to obtain 


Commission. two 
on the spot whatever information it may require. 
It is understood that should the two parties initi- 
ate any negotiations these would not fall within 
the scope of the terms of reference of the Com- 
mission, nor would it be within the competence 
of the Commission to interfere with the military 
arrangements of either party. The appointment 
and deliberations of the shall not 
prejudice in any way the undertaking given by 
in the resolution of 


September 30 as regards the withdrawal of the 


Commission 
the Japanese Government 


Japanese troops within the railway zone. 


(6) Between now and its ordinary session, 
which will be held on January 25, 1932, the 
Council will continue to have the matter in hand, 
and invites its President to follow the question 


and to summon it afresh if necessary. 


The Commission, as finally appointed, 
was made up as follows: Lord Lytton (Great 
Britain), General Claudel (France), Major- 
General Frank McCoy (United States), 
Dr. Schnee (Germany), and Count Aldro- 
vandi-Marescotti (Italy). As soon as tech- 
nical preparation were completed, the mem- 
bers of the Commission proceeded to their 
task in the Far East. 
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United States Note to Japan 


The basis of the protest made by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was the posi- 
tion taken by Secretary Stimson that the 
events which had unfolded themselves in 
Manchuria were in violation of the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact and of the Nine-Power Treaty, 
signed at the Washington Conference of 
1922. The first of these instruments out- 
lawed war as an instrument of national 
policy and bound its signatories to apply 
nothing but pacific means to the settlement 
of international disputes. The second rep- 
resented a solemn obligation on the part of 
the signatory powers, including Japan, to 
abstain from violating the territorial and 
administrative integrity of China. 

The diplomatic correspondence between 
Washington and Tokyo culminated in the 
dispatching by Secretary Stimson to the 
governments of Japan and China of a formal 
note which appears elsewhere in these col- 
umns as an International Document. 

Copies of the note were sent also to the 
other signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty, 
namely, Great Britain, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, The Netherlands, and Portugal. 


Japanese Reply 


The Japanese reply to the Stimson Note 
began with the following, truly remarkable 
statement: 

The Government of Japan was well aware that 
the Government of the United States could al- 
ways be relied on to do everything in their 
power to support Japan’s efforts to secure the 
full and complete fulfillment in every detail of 
the treaties of Washington and the Kellogg Treaty 
for the outlawry of war. They are glad to re- 
ceive this additional assurance of the fact. 


The Japanese Government then _pro- 
ceeded to argue with great adroitness that 
the treaties mentioned in the American 
Note could scarcely be any longer appli- 
cable to China, because of the domestic situ- 
ation prevailing there. 

The note ended with another remarkable 
statement, as follows: 


At the present juncture, when the very existence 
of our national policy is involved, it is agreeable 
to be assured that the American Government are 
devoting in a friendly spirit such sedulous care 
to the correct appreciation of the situation. 
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Japanese Ultimatum at Shanghai 


With the occupation of Manchuria com- 
pleted and with the League Commission of 
Inquiry starting for the Far East, a new 
situation suddenly developed which over- 
shadowed what had gone on before. This 
was the Shanghai affair. 

One of the results of the Manchurian de- 
velopments was an intensification of an anti- 
Japanese trade boycott everywhere in 
China. Such a boycott had been carried 
on intermittently for some time, but after 
the events in Manchuria it assumed threat- 
ening proportions so far as Japan was con- 
cerned. One of the great centers of the boy- 
cott movement was the great Chinese port 
of Shanghai, which as a treaty port, con- 
tains a large International Settlement, in 
which there are normally stationed small 
military and naval forces of a number of 
countries, including Japan. 

When, in addition to the boycott, a num- 
ber of incidents took place in which Japa- 
nese subjects and their property were at- 
tacked, the Japanese naval commander at 
Shanghai demanded from the municipal au- 
thorities that these actions cease. After 
some negotiation, an ultimatum was issued 
by the Japanese command that unless the 
demands were met, Japanese forces would 
be landed in Shanghai outside the settle- 
ment. The ultimatum was to expire on 
January 28. The events of that day are 
described as follows by a correspondent of 
the London Times: 

At 7.30 a. m.:—The Japanese naval com- 
mander informally gave the foreign authorities 
responsible for the defense of the International 
Settlement 24 hours’ notice of his intention to 
take action against the Chinese 

At 12 o'clock, noon:—The Municipal Council 
of the Settlement met and declared a state of 
emergency as from 4 p. m. 

At 1 p. m.:—The Chinese mayor of Greater 
Shanghai intimated compliance with the Japa- 
nese demands, which the Japanese Consul-General 
later declared to be satisfactory for the time be- 
ing. Meanwhile, the declaration of a state of 
emergency, preceded, as it had been, by a warn- 
ing to foreigners to come into the Settlement, 
came into effect before the arranged hour, a huge 
stream of refugees from Chinese territory giving 
the Settlement authorities a complex traffic prob- 
lem, which was handled well. 
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About 9.30 p. m. I was personally informed 
by a high authority by telephone that the Japa- 
nese Consul-General had just stated that the Chi- 
nese acceptance of the Japanese terms was satis- 
factory. Strong apprehension was, however, dis- 
played by those in touch with Japanese naval 
officers and especially with an extreme Japanese 
propagandist organization. This apprehension 
was justified by a telephone message received by 
an important Settlement authority from an un- 
impeachable Japanese that Admiral 
Shiosawa was avout to land troops and to occupy 
Chapei. Nothing was said about taking posts or 
defending the Japanese sector of the Settlement. 

Soon after 10 p. m., following Japanese denun- 
ciation of Chinese good faith in observing the 
terms of the arrangement, came the formal an- 
nouncement that the admiral intended to land 
forces to protect Japanese nationals. 


source 


Soon after that, Japanese marines, al- 
ready landed in the Japanese portion of the 
International Settlement, marched into 
Chapei, the native city of Shanghai, and 
proceeded to disarm the local police and 
take charge generally. 

However, the Japanese forces encoun- 
tered stubborn resistance. The environs of 
Shanghai were defended by the Cantonese 
19th Route Army, one of the best of the 
Chinese fighting units, and the commander 
of this army decided not to withdraw. The 
Chinese resistance caused the Japanese to 
bombard the native city of Shanghai by 
shelling it from the fleet and subjecting it to 
air attacks. This show of force, however, 
proved to be unavailing, and the Japanese 
Government found itself compelled to send 
naval reinforcements and a large army force 
to Shanghai in order to carry out the task 
undertaken by Admiral Shiosawa, the naval 
commander responsible for the original 
attack. 


League of Nations Inquiry at Shanghai 


After the first outbreak of hostilities, a 
truce was arranged which lasted several 
days. It was, however, soon broken and 
fighting was resumed and spread over a 
fairly wide area. In addition to attempting 
to clear the city of Shanghai of Chinese 
troops, the Japanese naval and military 
forces also made an attempt to reduce the 
Chinese forts of Woosung which command 
the approaches to the city from the sea. In 
both of these attempts the Japanese forces 
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were unsuccessful, and fresh reinforcements 
on an ever-increasing scale were poured into 
Shanghai. 

In the meantime the League of Nations 
Council was drawn into the Shanghai affair 
as a result of new demands for action by it 
made by the Chinese representative. Under 
the authority of Article XV of the League 
Covenant, which had been invoked by the 
Chinese, the Council appointed a special 
Commission of Inquiry, consisting of the 
members of the consular body at Shanghai, 
to report on the state of affairs there. 

The Commission of Inquiry reported that 
while it was impossible to determine which 
side had been responsible for the breach of 
the truce, at the time of the report (Feb- 
ruary 6) a state of war existed in Shanghai, 
with the Japanese in the offensive. 


League Note to Japan 


Following the receipt of the Commis- 
sion’s report, the League Council took a 
step which represented its most definite ac- 
tion to date. Up to that time, all of the 
Council’s communications were addressed 
to both China and Japan. After the Com- 
mission’s report, the Council, in a session 
attended by all its members with the ex- 
ception of Japan and China (twelve in all), 
decided to dispatch a note to Japan alone. 
The text of this note was as follows: 


(1) The president of the Council on behalf of 
his colleagues pointed out in an appeal addressed 
on January 29 to both parties that “good relations 
between states could only be secured by co- 
operation and mutual respect and that no per- 
manent solution could be achieved by force, 
whether military or merely economic, and that 
the longer the present situation continued the 
wider the breach between the two peoples would 
become and the more difficult the solution would 
be with all the disasters that would mean not 
only to the two nations directly involved but to 
the world in general. 

(2) The 12 members of the Council, other than 
the Chinese and Japanese representatives, feel 
constrained today to make a personal appeal to 
the government of Japan to recognize the very 
special responsibility for forbearance and re- 
straint which in the 
conflict in virtue of the position of Japan as a 
member of the League of Nations and a perma- 


nent member of its Council. 


devolves upon it present 
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(3) The situation which has developed in the 
Far East during the past months will be fully 
studied by the commission appointed with the 
consent of both parties. But since the commis- 
sion was set up there have occurred and are still 
occurring events in the region of Shanghai which 
have intensified public anxiety throughout the 
world, which endanger the lives and interests of 
the nationals of numerous countries, add to the 
unexampled difficulties with which the world is 
faced during the present crisis and threaten to 
throw new and serious obstacles in the path of 
the Disarmament Conference. 

(4) The 12 members of the Council are far 
from disregarding the grievances advanced by 
Japan and throughout all these months have 
given her the full confidence which they owe to 
an associate of long standing who had ever been 
punctilious in the fulfillment of all her obligations 
and duties as a member of the community of na- 
tions. They cannot but regret, however, that 
she has not found it possible to make full use of 
the methods of peaceful settlement provided in 
the covenant, and recall once again that the 
solemn undertaking of the pact of Paris to achieve 
solution of international disputes shall never be 
sought by other than peaceful means. The 12 
members of the Council cannot but recognize that 
from the beginning of the conflict which is taking 
place on her territory China has her case in the 
hands of the League and agreed to accept its pro- 
posal for a peaceful settlement. 

(5) The 12 members of the Council recall the 
terms of Article 10 of the covenant by which all 
members of the League have undertaken to re- 
spect and preserve the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of other members. 
It is their friendly right to direct attention to this 
provision, particularly as it appears to them to 
follow that no infringement of the territorial in- 
tegrity and no change in the political independ- 
ence of any member of the League brought about 
in disregard of this article ought to be recognized 
as valid and effectual by the members of the 
League of Nations. 

(6) Japan has an incalculable responsibility 
before the public opinion of the world to be just 
and restrained in her relations with China. She 
has already acknowledged this responsibility in 
most solemn terms by becoming one of the signa- 
tures of the nine-power treaty of 1922 whereby 
the contracting powers expressly agreed to re- 
spect the sovereignty, the independence and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China. 
The 12 members of the Council appeal to Japan’s 
high sense of honor to recognize the obligations of 
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her special position and of the confidence which 
the nations have placed in her as a partner in 
the organization and maintenance of peace. 


American-British Peace Efforts 


In the meantime the American and Brit- 
ish Governments, supported by a number of 
others, made an attempt to mediate between 
Japan and China. Definite proposals were 
made, embodying the following five points: 

1. Cessation of all acts of violence on both sides 
forthwith on the following terms:— 

2. No further mobilization or preparation what- 
ever for further hostilities. 

3. Withdrawal of both Japanese and Chinese 
combatants from all points of mutual contact in 
the Shanghai area. 

Protection of the International Settlement by 
the establishment of neutral zones to divide the 
combatants. These zones to be policed by neu- 
trals? the arrangements to be set up by the Con- 
sular authorities on the spot. 

5. Upon acceptance of these conditions prompt 
advances to be made in negotiation to settle all 
outstanding controversies between the two na- 
tions in the spirit of the Pact of Paris and the 
resolutions of the League of Nations of Decem- 
ber 9 without prior demand or reservation and 
with the aid of neutral observers or participants. 


The powers making the proposals urged 
their acceptance not only for the sake of 
establishing peace, but also as a means of 
not exposing the International Settlement 
at Shanghai, with its large foreign popula- 
tion, to dangers inherent in a military strug- 
gle all around it. The foreign military and 
naval forces in the Settlement had been 
greatly augmented since the outbreak of 
hostilities, but grave anxiety was still felt 
for the safety of the zone protected by these 
forces. 

The American-British peace proposals 
were not accepted by either side. The Chi- 
nese expressed willingness to withdraw their 
troops, provided the Japanese forces were 
withdrawn simultaneously. The Japanese 
insisted on Chinese withdrawal as a prelimi- 
nary step to their evacuation. As a result, 
the mediation attempt failed entirely. 


Launching of the Japanese Offensive 


The Japanese demand for the withdrawal 
of the Chinese troops from Shanghai be- 
came the subject of a new ultimatum served 
on the Chinese by the Japanese command. 
When the Chinese refused to comply with 
the terms of the ultimatum, the Japanese 
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launched, on February 20, a general offen- 
sive against the Chinese forces, stationed 
between Woosung and Chapei, a battlefront 
of about 20 miles. Although in this offen- 
sive the Japanese threw against the Chi- 
nese a powerful force of regular troops, sup- 
ported by all the implements of modern 
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warfare—heavy artillery, bombing planes, 
tanks, etc.—the Chinese, in the meantime, 
had greatly strengthened their defenses, and 
the first attacks were beaten off. At the 
time of this writing (end of February), the 
Japanese offensive is still in progress, with 
none of its objectives achieved. 





The Interparliamentary Union 


By DR. CHR. L. LANGE, Secretary General 


Dr. Lange, long the executive head of the Interparliamentary Union, was awarded with Mr. Branting of Sweden 


in 1921 the Nobel Peace Prize. He is Norway’s 


representative at the Assembly of the League of Nations, and the 


author of texts dealing particularly with the history of arbitration and of the peace movement—EpIToR 


I.—Before the War 


N OCTOBER 31, 1887, a delegation 

of British Members of Parliament and 
of leaders of trades unions were introduced 
to President Cleveland at the White House 
by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. They had come 
to submit to the President an address, 
signed by 234 Members of Parliament, in 
favor of a treaty of arbitration between 
Great Britain and the United States. At 
that time such treaties between States were 
very rare; no European country had as yet 
signed a single such document, nor had the 
United States. Some South American States 
only were parties to them. 

This movement which Sir William Ran- 
dal Cremer had initiated in England found 
its echo in America, and during the legisla- 
tive session of 1887-1888 Congress was 
flooded with memorials, some containing 
the names of very important persons, in 
favor of international arbitration. Never- 
theless, the project of an Anglo-American 
treaty failed; the only outcome of the 
movement was the vote by the Senate in 
1890 of a resolution favoring general arbi- 
tration treaties. 


Foundation of the Union 


This effort, however, was very important, 
for out of it the Interparliamentary Union 
was born. 

Cremer had learned that Frédéric Passy, 
leader of the Peace Party in the French 
Chamber, had already voiced the cause of 
arbitration there, and that he had found 
considerable support. In 1888 Cremer 


opened communications with Passy, and on 
October 31, 1888, exactly a year after the 
interview at the White House, a meeting 
was held in Paris, attended by 25 French 
and 9 British parliamentarians. The pro- 
gram of the meeting was strictly limited to 
the support of the efforts of the last years 
in favor of arbitration treaties between 
France and the United States and between 
Great Britain and the United States. No- 
body was sanguine enough even to dream 
of an arbitration treaty between France 
and Great Britain. 

The next meeting, which is considered 
as the first Interparliamentary Conference 
properly speaking, took place, again in 
Paris, in the following year, during the 
World Fair, on June 29 and 30, 1889. It 
was really international in character: 96 
members of 9 different Parliaments at- 
tended: 55 Frenchmen, 30 British, 5 
Italians, while each of the following nations 
was represented by one member: Belgium, 
Denmark, Hungary, Liberia, Spain and the 
United States.* The Conference was 
opened by Jules Simon and presided over 
by Frédéric Passy. 

In one of its resolutions the Conference 
gave the fundamental reason of the Inter- 
parliamentary institution: “The conduct of 
governments tending to become more and 
more the expression only of ideas and sen- 
timents voiced by the body of citizens, it is 
for the electors to lead the policy of their 
country in the direction of justice, of right 
and of the brotherhood of nations.” 


* Mr. William Whiting of Massachusetts. 
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Development of the Union Before the War 


Up to 1914 the members of the Union 
met eighteen times in Conference: twice in 
Paris (1889 and 1900), twice in London 
(1890 and 1906), twice at The Hague 
(1894 and 1913), four times at Brussels 
(1895, 1897, 1905 and 1910), once in each 
of the following European capitals: Rome 
(1891), Bern (1892), Budapest (1896), 
Christiania (1899), Vienna (1903), Berlin 
(1908). Once the Interparliamentarians 
crossed the Atlantic to meet on American 
soil at St. Louis and in Washington, in 
1904. In September 1912 the Seventeenth 
Conference was held at Geneva, in Switzer- 
land. 

Work of the Union 


The parliamentarians who founded the 
Union in Paris in 1889 very narrowly cir- 
cumscribed its object through its name. It 
was called the “Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence for International Arbitration,” another 
proof of the power of concentration of its 
founder, Sir William Randal Cremer. There 
is no doubt that through this rigid exclusion 
of utopian aims. through the accentuation of 
one practical aim, the institution appealed 
to the common sense of hard-headed poli- 
ticians, and it was thus possible during the 
first difficult years to win the confidence 
and adhesion of men who otherwise would 
certainly have held aloof. But as the Union 
progressed in numbers and its influence ex- 
tended, other problems than those of arbi- 
tration were discussed, all, however, relat- 
ing to the progressive evolution and or- 
ganization of the community of nations. 
The Conferences passed resolutions regard- 
ing neutrality and the laws of war. They 
declared several times in favor of the im- 
munity of private property at sea during 
war, a reform so ardently demanded by the 
common interests of peaceful commerce. 
Two Conferences adopted a voeu in favor 
of the elaboration of a code of international 
law. Some of them discussed the problems 
relating to the growth of international 
armaments. 

Up to 1914, however, the Interparlia- 
mentarians always limited themselves to 
the discussion of questions relating to inter- 
national law; they never discussed economic 
questions and always expressly refused to 
pronounce themselves on problems of a 
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political nature, in which the interests of 
different States might be opposed. 

The latter principle is one inevitably 
bound up with the character of the institu- 
tion itself. Because the Union is composed 
of responsible statesmen, belonging to na- 
tions whose legitimate interests may from 
time to time be in conflict, it would inevi- 
tably compromise its own authority if it 
raised its voice for or against this or the 
other practical solution of international 
conflicts. The Interparliamentary gather- 
ings have, without exception, always re- 
stricted themselves to the advocacy of 
peaceful and judicial methods for the 
settlement of conflicts. 


The Permanent Court of Arbitration 


The first two Interparliamentary Con- 
ferences had only treated one side of the 
problem of arbitration, namely, the con- 
clusion of treaties stipulating the obliga- 
tion for the States to submit conflicts to 
arbitration. 

The Rome Conference, in 1891, tackled 
another side of the problem: it invited 
the Interparliamentary Committees to put 
on the agenda of the following Conference 
the institution of an arbitration court. 
This would mean important progress in 
two respects: from a practical standpoint, 
the recourse to arbitration would be facili- 
tated if it were not necessary to organize 
the tribunal while the conflict was still 
exasperating the minds on both sides, and 
from a theoretical standpoint the existence 
of such a court would show the state of 
progress of the society of nations. Indeed, 
it is only by the permanent existence of a 
jurisdiction resting on law that a society 
manifests itself as legally organized. 

The question occupied the three follow- 
ing Conferences: 

The Brussels Conference, in 1895, on the 
proposal of two eminent members of the 
Union, the Hon. Philip Stanhope, later 
Lord Weardale, and the Belgian senator, 
Auguste Houzeau de Lehaie, voted a draft 
Convention of fourteen articles, which was 
communicated to the different Govern- 
ments. 

This draft reposed on the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. National sovereignty remains inalien- 
able and inviolable. 
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2. The adherence of each Government to 
the constitution of an International Per- 
manent Court should be purely voluntary. 

3. All adherent States should be on a 
footing of perfect equality before the In- 
ternational Permanent Court. 

4. The judgments of the Permanent 
Court should have the form of an execu- 
tive sentence. 

Four years later, in 1899, the first Peace 
Conference was convened at The Hague. 
The great Convention voted by the Con- 
ference “for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes” to a large extent rests on 
the convention drafted by the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. Thus it places all States 
on a footing of perfect equality with respect 
to the Arbitration Court created by the 
Convention. 

This was a real victory for the ideas 
championed by the Union. It is moreover 
a fact that the convocation of the Hague 
Conference itself was due to the Interparlia- 
mentary movement and especially to the 
Budapest Conference in 1896, in the fol- 
lowing circumstances: When in 1898 the 
Austrian Government proposed to place an 
important order for artillery and the 
Russian War Minister demanded cannons 
of the same kind for his own country, it 
was suggested that negotiations should be 
opened between the two Governments. No 
decision, however, having been reached, a 
young attaché to the Russian Foreign 
Ministry drew the attention of his superiors 
to the movement against increasing arma- 
ments and in favor of peace, and particu- 
larly to the activity of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union. He had been present at the 
Seventh Conference at Budapest in 1896, 
and had at that time written a report on 
the Conference and on the importance of 
peace work in general. He now proposed 
to send out an appeal to the Governments, 
on the basis of those ideas. His proposal 
was accepted by Count Mouravieff, but re- 
jected at first by the Czar. One day, how- 
ever, changing his mind abruptly, Nicholas 
II informed the Foreign Minister that he 
had decided to agree to the suggestion, and 
on August 24, 1898, Count Mouravieff 
transmitted the manifesto to the ministers 
of other States within the Russian Court. 
Circulars were sent round shortly after 
with regard to the convocation and agenda 
of the Conference, the second of which con- 
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tained not only the idea of a limitation of 
armaments but also that of international 
arbitration. It is at any rate certain that 
the Interparliamentary Union was to a 
great extent responsible for the acceptance 
of the principle of arbitration on the part 
of the States. 


Calling of the Second Hague Conference 


It was thus all the more natural that the 
St. Louis Conference in 1904, which was 
presided over by Hon. Richard Bartholdt, 
Member of Congress and founder of the 
American Group of the Union, took the 
initiative in a movement for the convoca- 
tion of another Peace Conference. 

Mr. Bartholdt, in preparing the program 
for the Conference, drafted a resolution 
known as the “Resolution of St. Louis,” as 
follows: 

“Whereas, enlightened public opinion and the 
spirit of modern civilization demand that differ 
erences between nations shall be settled in the 
same manner as controversies between individ- 
uals; that is, through courts of justice and in 
conformity with well-recognised principles of law: 
therefore 

The Conference asks that the different Powers 
of the entire world delegate representatives to an 
international Conference, which shall meet at a 
time and place to be designated by them, to 
deliberate upon the following questions: 

a. The subjects postponed by the First Hague 
Conference. 

b. The negotiaton of arbitration treaties be- 
tween the nations which shall be represented in 
this Conference. 

c. The establishment of an international Con- 
gress which shall meet at stated periods to dis- 
cuss international questions. 

And decides to request, respectfully and ur- 
gently, the President of the United States to in- 
vite all the nations to send representatives to 
such a Conference.” 


The late Hon. Theodore Burton, then 
member of the House, later United States 
Senator, presented the resolution to the 
Conference in a forceful speech, and after a 
memorable debate it was unanimously 
adopted. 

On September 24, 1904, the members 
of the Conference were received by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the White House. We 
now know from the “Recollections,” pub- 
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lished by Richard Bartholdt, that he had 
carefully prepared the ground for this in- 
terview. After an address by Mr. Bar- 
tholdt, the Secretary General of the Union, 
M. Gobat, of Switzerland, presented the 
resolution to President Roosevelt, who 
ended his reply to the address with the fol- 
lowing words: “At an early date I shall 
issue the call for the Conference you re- 
quest.” 


Model Arbitration Treaty 


In the meantime the Union was actively 
occupied with the framing of the program 
for this new Conference. This work en- 
tirely filled the time of the two general as- 
semblies, at Brussels in 1905 and in London 
in 1906. Thus the London Conference 
voted a draft of an international Conven- 
tion and took a new step forward in the 
arbitration question, still the chief object 
of the Union. Indeed, if the Court insti- 
tuted by the First Hague Conference 
should be able to exert all its usefulness, it 
was necessary that the States engaged 
themselves to have recourse to arbitration 
for certain classes of conflicts. 

The model arbitration treaty was origi- 
nally due to the initiative of Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt. It was voted by the London 
Conference on the remarkable report sub- 
mitted, on behalf of a special committee, 
by H. E. Ernest de Plener, late Austrian 
Minister of Finance. At the Hague Con- 
ference of 1907 it was adopted by the Por- 
tuguese delegates and by them submitted 
to the Arbitration Commission. Around 
this draft convention were fought the most 
prolonged struggles of the Conference. 
During these debates the draft was limited 
in certain respects, but considerably ex- 
tended in others. At first received very 
coolly, it found successively a more and 
more numerous following, and at last it 
united the votes of 32 States out of the 44 
represented at The Hague. 

This was not sufficient. The principle of 
the necessity of a unanimous vote, which 
is regularly followed in diplomatic con- 
ferences, again prevailed, as the minority 
refused to give way. The Conference 
passed a unanimous declaration, however, 
in favor of the principle of obligatory arbi- 
tration: “Some conflicts, especially those 
concerning the interpretation and applica- 
tion of international conventions. are liable 
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to be submitted to obligatory arbitration 
without any restriction.” 


The Berlin Conference and the Organization 
of the Union 


The Union could point to a moral vic- 
tory: at The Hague the majority had rallied 
to its standpoint; but it had not found 
unanimous favor. In order to gain a com- 
plete victory it was necessary to redouble 
the efforts and to concentrate them. 

From this standpoint the Fifteenth Inter- 
parliamentary Conference should be men- 
tioned. It met in Berlin in September, 
1908, and was of particular importance 
for the organization of the Union. 

During the first years the Union had no 
permanent organization. The Conferences 
invited their members to form “Interparlia- 
mentary Committees” in each country. 
This is the origin of the present national 
Groups. At the Rome Conference in 1891 
the foundation of a Central Office was de- 
cided upon. A final organization was not in- 
stituted until the Bern Conference in 1892. 
It founded the Interparliamentary Bureau, 
which was to serve as Central Office of the 
Union, under the management of the Swiss 
member of the committee. 

The Bureau was at first under the con- 
trol of a permanent committee, the rules 
of which were for some years rather un- 
stable and changing. It was only at the 
Christiania Conference in 1899 that some 
stability was obtained, through the crea- 
tion of the Interparliamentary Council, 
composed of two members from each Group. 

The aim of the reorganization decided 
upon at Berlin in 1908 was, then, on the 
one hand to strengthen the central authori- 
ties of the Union with a view to creating a 
strong executive, and on the other to vivify, 
through this concentration of the forces, 
the national Groups which must needs be 
the essential supporting elements of the 
institution. 

This new organization necessitated con- 
siderable expenditure. In order to meet 
this, the Union made an appeal to its dif- 
ferent Groups, asking them to ensure an 
annual revenue. Before this the Union 
had been supported by the individual con- 
tributions of members, one State only, 
Norway, having voted a small official an- 
nual subvention. At the Berlin Conference 
Lord Weardale, one of the principal pro- 
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moters of the reorganization, announced 
that the British Government proposed to 
grant to the Union an annual subsidy of 
£300. He was also able to announce that 
an International Committee was willing to 
guarantee an annual subvention for five 
years, or until the different States had re- 
solved upon their attitude towards the 
Union. 

The appeal of the Union was responded 
to by nearly all the States in which Groups 
then existed. Only in a very few cases 
were the Groups themselves obliged to con- 
tribute to the funds. In 1914 the Union 
was assured of an annual income of between 
$12,000 and $14,000. 

This official connection between the 
Union and the Governments is a fact of 
great importance. The nations do not pay 
for nothing. They give their money be- 
cause they expect to have something in re- 
turn, and they have, so to speak, bound 
themselves to take into serious considera- 
tion the drafts presented to them by the 
Interparliamentarians. The Union thus be- 
came one of the active elements in the 
organization of the Society of Nations which 
was later to come into existence. 


The New Organization 


The new organization may be said to co- 
ordinate in a wise way the different forces 
of the Union. Its highest authority is the 
Conference, which meets annually or every 
second year. 

The Council is the highest administrative 
authority of the Union. It decides what 
questions may be brought before the Con- 
ferences and passes the draft resolutions 
to be submitted to the latter. It has, be- 
sides, the control of the finances, accepts 
gifts and subventions and fixes the esti- 
mates for the following year. It nominates 
the Secretary General and passes his annual 
reports. 

The Executive Committee of five has 
the control of the Interparliamentary 
Bureau, which is managed by the Secre- 
tary General, fixing its annual program and 
directing the main lines of its activity. 


The Last Years Before the War 


The efforts of the Union during the 
years 1909-1914 were chiefly concentrated 
upon two objects. The first of these was 
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to obtain effective guarantees for the re- 
sults attained at the Second Hague Con- 
ference in 1907 and at the Naval Confer- 
ence in London in 1908-1909, which supple- 
mented the work of the Hague Conference, 
with regard to the laws of war at sea. The 
second was to prepare the way for the 
Third Peace Conference which was to take 
place in 1915 or 1916. In connection with 
the former of these objects, the Union made 
vigorous efforts to hasten the ratification of 
the draft International Conventions con- 
cluded at these two Conferences. These 
important agreements would only come into 
full effect if ratified by the States. It 
seemed very probable that the numerous 
efforts made by the Conferences and 
Groups of the Union would have produced 
the desired result, especially in regard to 
the International Prize Court and the Naval 
Declaration of London, if the World War 
had not broken out. 

The greater part of the program of the 
three Conferences immediately before the 
war was concerned with the second of the 
above objects. These Conferences were 
held as follows: in 1910 at Brussels, in 1912 
at Geneva and at The Hague in 1913. The 
program of the Conference which was to 
have assembled at Stockholm, in August, 
1914, if the war had not intervened, was 
also mainly concerned with this object. 

The procedure of the Interparliamentary 
Conferences was also materially altered. 
Formerly, proposals which were to be sub- 
mitted to them were not prepared until the 
Council meeting which took place the very 
day before the Conference. At the Geneva 
Conference in 1912 this system was 
changed. All the rapporteurs had pre- 
pared their reports in sufficient time before 
the Conference. The reports had been 
printed and circulated to adherents, who 
were thus in a position to study them and 
prepare themselves to take part in the 
debates. The same system was adopted 
for the next two Conferences and, in the 
case of the meeting which was to have been 
held at Stockholm in 1914, a valuable col- 
lection of reports had been prepared in 
two volumes, containing altogether 243 
pages. It will thus be seen that the discus- 
sions at the Conferences came more and 
more to resemble real parliamentary de- 
bates. In former times the Interparlia- 
mentary meetings had had a distinctly prop- 
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agandist complexion; they now assumed 
a more positive and constructive character. 
Some Interparliamentarians have regretted 
this development in certain respects. They 
consider that the extent to which Parlia- 
ments can assist the peace movement by 
means of propaganda will thereby be dimin- 
ished. On the other hand, however, the 
development of a positive and constructive 
policy is undoubtedly calculated to in- 
crease the Union’s prestige and to endow 
its proposals and schemes with a great de- 
gree of authority. 

Generally speaking, the rapporteurs did 
not submit their final reports to the Confer- 
ences until these had been discussed, very 
often on more than one occasion, by special 
committees. A series of committees of 
this kind were successively formed to con- 
sider such questions as: the organization 
of an international court; the legal régime 
of straits and maritime canals; declarations 
of permanent neutrality; the permanent 
organization of Peace Conferences; the limi- 
tation of armaments, etc. As a rule the fol- 
lowing procedure was adopted: a question 
was raised at one of the Conferences by an 
individual delegate or upon the motion of 
a Group; the question was then, as it were, 
submitted for discussion in first reading. 
Subsequently, a special committee was 
generally formed, consisting of members 
possessing special qualifications, and repre- 
senting those Groups which were particu- 
larly interested in the problem. The com- 
mittee often met several times and, when 
it had completed its work, detailed one of 
its members to present the report to the 
subsequent Conference. In-order to sup- 
ply committees with the requisite documen- 
tation, the Interparliamentary Bureau or 
some expert at its request published special 
works upon certain subjects. When the war 
broke out, two important works had just 
been completed: “L’arbitrage obligatoire 
en 1913,” a summary and analysis of all 
treaty stipulations of this category which 
were in force in 1913, prepared by the 
Secretary General; and “La Limitation des 
Armements,” by Dr. Hans Wehberg, a col- 
lection of all known schemes on this subject. 

If the Stockholm Conference could have 
taken place, it would have discussed and 
probably adopted important resolutions 
and schemes relating to an International 
Court of Justice, to arbitration and to the 
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administration of straits and maritime 
canals. The next Conference, which was 
to have met in the United States and 
Canada—part of the session was to be held 
at Washington and part at Ottawa—would 
have considered the organization of Inter- 
national Peace Conferences; international 
mediation; the abolition of the right of 
capture; the limitation of armaments; and, 
lastly, a system of delegation from the 
Groups for the Interparliamentary Con- 
ferences. After the meeting on the other 
side of the Atlantic a Conference at Madrid 
was to have followed in 1916 or 1917. 

It may be seen that nearly all the prob- 
lems referred to above are within the sphere 
of International Peace Conferences. The 
Union concentrated its efforts upon the 
work of preparation for the third of these 
Conferences which was to have taken place 
in 1915 and 1916. On the other hand, how- 
ever, in pursuance of the duty imposed 
upon it by the new wording of the first 
article of its Statutes, which were adopted 
at Geneva in 1912 and which had enlarged 
the scope of the Interparliamentary move- 
ment, the Union had already added other 
questions to its agenda. For instance, at 
The Hague, in 1913, a resolution was 
adopted in favor of the unification and re- 
duction of international letter rates, and the 
general principles governing the Union’s 





cooperation in international movements 
were discussed. A new sphere of activity 
for the Union was developing. The other 


international organizations—for labor ques- 
tions, for the unification of maritime law, 
etc. would prepare draft international 
conventions upon these special subjects; 
the Union would then assist them, by 
means of its national Groups in the various 
Parliaments, to persuade the States to pass 
the proposed legislative reforms, or to ratify 
conventions already signed. 


Il.—The World War Period 


This increased volume of activity was 
suddenly interrupted by the outbreak of 
war in July, 1914. 

During wars of a more or less local 
character—such as the Spanish-American 
War in 1898, the South African War, the 
Russo-Japanese War, the war between Italy 
and Turkey in 1911, the two Balkan wars 
in 1912-1913—tthe Union had always been 
in a position to maintain its activity to the 
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full. An entirely different situation was, 
however, created by a war in which, from 
the very outset, five great European Powers 
were involved, and which was eventually to 
draw in almost the whole of Europe, and in 
1917 the greater portion of the rest of the 
world. In the course of a world-wide war, 
every form of international movement nec- 
essarily ceased. 

Moreover, any form of political action in 
the field of the Union, in connection with 
the war itself, was out of the question. The 
Union has always and very wisely refrained 
from any pronouncement upon current polit- 
ical questions. Besides, since there was no 
means of holding a meeting either of the 
Executive Committee or of the Council— 
not to mention a Conference—there was no 
one who could speak on behalf of the Union. 
The international character of the Union 
forbade any such action, on its part or on 
the part of any other international organi- 
zation. 

In these circumstances, two problems had 
to be faced: in the first place, an effort had 
to be made to maintain the Union’s various 
organizations during the crisis, in antici- 
pation of a renewal of its activities after 
the war; in the second place, an attempt 
had to be made to mobilize the forces re- 
maining at the disposal of the Union, with a 
view to preparing the foundations of a just 
and lasting peace, in conformity with the 
principles which the Union has ever set 
before it. 

Neither of these tasks was easy to accom- 
plish. The first was rendered easier by the 
immediate transfer of the Bureau to a neu- 
tral State, Norway, where it remained 
throughout the war and until 1920. From 
Christiania it was possible to maintain con- 
tinuous touch with all the Groups of the 
Union and by this means the Group organi- 
zations of the Union were preserved. The 
Executive Committee and the Council dealt 
with administrative and financial questions 
by letter. The difficulties were, however, 
often considerable, more especially those 
connected with finance. These difficulties 
were nevertheless overcome and the Inter- 
parliamentary Union succeeded in surviving 
the war. 

The second task—that of preparing the 
ground for the coming peace—was closely 
bound up with the former, as well as with 
the past history of the Union. In 1917 the 
Bureau published a pamphlet entitled “The 
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Conditions of a Lasting Peace. A Statement 
of the Work of the Union,” in the three 
world languages. This paper showed, by 
reproducing a series of draft schemes and 
resolutions adopted by Interparliamentary 
Conferences and committees, how far the 
Union’s efforts had been directed, since long 
before the war, towards the solution of those 
problems which occupied the attention of 
public opinion and of statesmen at its termi- 
nation. 

The formation of the League of Nations 
in 1919 was the point of crystallization of 
all the influences at work, of which the ef- 
forts of the Union was only one, to bring 
about the sway of justice in international 
affairs. The Interparliamentary Union may 
at any rate claim the honor of having, 
throughout the whole of its career, played 
the part of pioneer to this permanent organ- 
ization of international relations between 
Governments. 

In addition to the above pamphlet, men- 
tion should be made of a publication issued 
by the Bureau, also in three languages, deal- 
ing with the important “Treaties for the 
Advancement of Peace,” concluded by the 
United States with some tweny different 
countries during 1913 and 1914. 

The efforts, however, of the Interparlia- 
mentary Bureau would not, by themselves, 
have sufficed to maintain the Union in exist- 
ence. Its efforts had to be further supple- 
mented by action on the part of the Groups. 
The fact that all joint action by means of 
Conferences was unavoidably prevented 
during the war, caused many of the Groups 
to fall more or less into abeyance. Several 
refrained from any form of action; in the 
case of others, the revolutions of 1917 and 
1918 brought about a complete dissolution. 
The Bureau, however, succeeded in main- 
taining touch with some of their most active 
members, so that, at the end of the war, a 
number of “points d’appui” were in exist- 
ence, which could be used as a basis for the 
work of reconstruction. 

On the other hand, there were a large 
number of Parliaments in which the Groups 
had been able to continue their existence 
and work in spite of the war. In the first 
place, mention must be made of the neutral 
countries, in which the Groups held regular 
meetings. Some of them actually developed 
their activities during the war; this applies 
particularly to the Groups of the three 
Scandinavian countries. In the Anglo- 
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Saxon States also, in America, Great Britain 
and Canada, the Groups met at regular in- 
tervals and adopted important declarations, 
thus demonstrating to the general public 
and the Governments that the Interparlia- 
mentary movement was still alive. 


The League of Nations 


The predominating feature of the peace 
settlement after the World War was the 
creation of the League of Nations. It con- 
stitutes an official recognition on the part of 
the States that the aspirations of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union were justified. In sev- 
eral respects, for instance by the consecra- 
tion of the prihciple of compulsory arbitra- 
tion and by the creation of an International 
Court of Justice, the Covenant of the 
League has followed the lines indicated by 
the Union and by other peace organizations. 

It was not surprising that, in consequence 
of these developments, the question was 
raised whether the fundamental reason for 
the existence of the Union had not disap- 
peared. Almost all the nations are now 
officially represented in the League. Here 
is an assembly which automatically meets 
every year and which, it would seem, is 
calculated to ensure in a far more efficient 
manner the realization of international 
ideals. 

On the other hand, the adherents of the 
Interparliamentary movement point out, in 
the first place, that the League of Nations 
is still at the beginning of its career, and 
that it will need support. Moreover the 
League is not complete: several States, in- 
cluding some of the largest, still remain out- 
side the League, though regularly cooperat- 
ing with it in one or the other branch of 
its activities. The Covenant will assuredly 
require amendment and expansion. The 
Interparliamentary Union can render very 
great service in these respects. This was 
the opinion expressed by the Interparlia- 
mentary Council at its first post-war meet- 
ing, which was held at Geneva in October, 
1919. The Council then adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


“The Interparliamentary Council, assembled for 
the first time since the termination of the World 
War, records with a deep sense of satisfaction the 
foundation of the League of Nations established 
by the Covenant of Paris. 

“The task of the League of Nations, which is, 
in concrete form, the lofty ideal of cooperation 
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by all nations in peaceful and productive labor, 
is to protect the world from a recurrence of war 
such as that which has lately devastated Europe, 
and to obtain for the peoples the benefits of a 
progressive system of disarmament. 

“The Council which, like President Wilson, sees 
in the new institution ‘the only hope of human- 
ity,’ is confident that the Interparliamentary 
Union will henceforth devote all its efforts to- 
wards strengthening the position of the League 
of Nations and ensuring its democratic develop 
ment.” 


The Council clearly indicated, in this res- 
olution, the important rdle which the Union 
could fill in connection with the League. It 
must not be forgotten that even unanimous 
resolutions adopted by the Assembly are as 
yet not binding upon the States members 
of the League. The League is not a super- 
State which can impose its will. Before the 
resolutions of the Assembly can take effect, 
they have to be ratified by the States, and 
the latter must take the legislative or other 
measures required for their execution. In 
this connection, the Interparliamentary 
Union can play an extremely useful part by 
means of its Groups. The same applies to 
the International Labor Office, which is 
affiliated to the League. This new and 
valuable organization could also be exten- 
sively aided by the Union and its Groups, 
if the latter, after careful study and dis- 
cussion, were to undertake and bring about 
the fulfilment of the recommendations made 
by the annual Labor Conferences, and to 
urge for the ratification of draft conventions. 

It is to be observed that this is in direct 
continuance of the Union’s pre-war policy 
with regard to the Hague Conferences. In 
this way a wide field of activity would be 
opened up for the Union, and this activity 
would be of an eminently practical nature. 

There is, however, a further point. We 
must not forget that the Assembly of the 
League of Nations is composed of represent- 
atives of the Governments, that it is gov- 
erned by the principle of unanimity, and 
that, consequently, the delegations, each of 
which has a vote, will be influenced by na- 
tional and individual interests. Anxiety for 
these interests is quite legitimate, and the 
Union has never overlooked or forgotten 
them. There is, however, a danger that 
they may assume supreme importance to 
the exclusion of other considerations. Side 
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by side with the representatives of national 
and political interests, there should also be 
representatives of the common interests of 
mankind. In the world today, there are 
great political, economic and humanitarian 
movements which are not confined within 
national boundaries, and which seek to ob- 
tain international sanction for their efforts, 
such as, to quote only a few: international 
social reform and improvement of labor 
conditions; the principle of free trade; the 
advancement of intellectual interests, and 
the efforts directed against intemperance 
and moral depravity. These movements 
will find a suitable channel for the expres- 
sion of their views in an unofficial body 
such as the Interparliamentary Union, 
which has at its disposal a wider and more 
elastic organization than an_ exclusively 
official institution composed of States, such 
as the League of Nations. 


Ill.—After the World War 


The work of the Union was thus clearly 
marked out in the resolution adopted by the 
Council in 1919. It was first of all neces- 
sary to aim at strengthening the efforts to- 
wards permanent peace, by supporting them 
actively in all the Parliaments. 

The Conferences of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union were therefore resumed in 1921, 
and since that year nine Conferences have 
met. In the two years 1926 and 1929 no 
Conference properly speaking took place; 
they were replaced by meetings of the Inter- 
parliamentary Council and of all the study 
committees of the Union. In 1921, at 
Stockholm, 121 parliamentarians repre- 
sented 12 countries; in 1922, at Vienna, 
304 Members of Parliament belonging to 
26 countries were present; in 1923, 432 par- 
liamentarians represented 26 countries at 
Copenhagen; in 1924, at Bern and Geneva, 
the Conference, though limited, was at- 
tended by 211 Members representing 26 
countries; in 1925, 290 Members of Parlia- 
ment represented 41 countries at Washing- 
ton and Ottawa; in 1927, in Paris, 440 
parliamentarians from 33 countries were 
present; at the Berlin Conference in 1928, 
475 members represented 38 countries; in 
1930, 450 parliamentarians represented 32 
countries in London. Finally the Bucharest 
Conference, which was limited, was at- 
tended by 145 Members of Parliament rep- 
resenting 20 countries. These smaller num- 
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bers are explained by the fact that the 
Conference had to meet in October, an in- 
convenient time for many parliaments, 
without mentioning the financial crisis. 

At the present time the Union is com- 
posed of 38 National Groups, formed in all 
the States of Europe where the representa- 
tive system is in force, in the United States 
of America, Canada, Japan, the Dutch East 
Indies, the Philippines, Persia, and in a 
good number of the Latin-American States, 
these latter thanks to a recent propaganda 
tour through Latin America by one of the 
members of the Bureau. It is hoped that 
before long Groups will also be formed in 
Turkey and within the Parliaments of 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and 
perhaps also within the Legislative Assem- 
bly of India. 

After the war, the organization of the 
Union was subjected to new and interesting 
modifications. The existence of the League 
of Nations imposed additional tasks on the 
Union. It was also evident that in the face 
of the fearful problems of the time, with 
rivalry and mistrust still in the foreground, 
the Interparliamentary deliberations could 
no longer maintain the academic and some- 
what solemn characteristics of former days. 
Within the Union, there would be not only 
the common ideals of the different nations, 
but also the passions and demands of peo- 
ples still under the influence of the war. 
The Conferences of Stockholm, Vienna, 
Copenhagen, Bern-Geneva, Berlin and 
Bucharest therefore studied the question 
of amending the Statutes on the basis of 
successive proposals from a permanent 
Committee for Organization Questions. 
This work was brought to an end at Bu- 
charest in 1931. Article 1 of the Statutes 
now stands as follows: 


“The aim of the Interparliamentary Union is to 
unite in common action the Members of all Par- 
liaments, constituted into national Groups, in 
order to secure the cooperation of their respec- 
tive States in the firm establishment and the 
democratic development of the work of interna- 
tional peace and cooperation between nations by 
means of a universal organization of nations. 
Its object is also to study all questions of an 
international character suitable for settlement by 
parliamentary action.” 


The basis of the Union is the national 
Groups, consisting of Members of the Par- 
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liaments in varying numbers and possessing 
their own regulations, committee and sec- 
retary. Every year or every two years a 
Conference is held. In principle, the num- 
ber of delegates from each Group to a Con- 
ference is limited, in accordance with the 
number of votes to which each Group is 
entitled within the Conferences; but under 
special circumstances, if the Group of the 
country receiving the Conference should 
agree, the Council may decide that any 
member of the national Group may attend 
a Conference and take part in the debates. 
Under the 1922 revision of the Statutes, 
rules were fixed with regard to the right of 
vote at Conferences, each Group being 
entitled to a number of votes calculated 
in proportion to its international importance 
and to the number of inhabitants in the 
country which it represents. The delegates 
are chosen on a proportional basis, so that 
the different parties and sections of opinion 
within a Group are adequately represented. 
The votes cast are thus representative of 
parliamentary opinion. At the Bern- 
Geneva Conference, ‘Regulations for Inter- 
parliamentary Conferences” were adopted 
which further emphasize the parliamentary 
character of the Union. An interesting in- 
novation was made here. Part of the an- 
nual report of the Secretary General “shall 
bear upon the general political situation of 
the world” and thereby form the basis of 
the “General Debate” which comprises 
three sittings of the Conference. In this 
way the Interparliamentary Conferences 
give an opportunity of raising questions of 
general international importance. The 
“Regulations of the Council” and of the 
study committees were also revised at the 
Bucharest Conference in 1931 and model 
regulations for the Groups adopted. 

The resolutions placed on the agenda of 
Conferences are prepared either by indi- 
vidual rapporteurs or, more frequently, by 
permanent study committees on which all 
the Groups may be represented. These com- 
mittees meet in the course of the year, 
generally in connection with the Council 
meetings or immediately before the Con- 
ferences, to discuss the texts of resolutions 
which are prepared by small drafting com- 
mittees. 

The Groups are responsible for the carry- 
ing out of the resolutions voted by the Con- 
ferences. Every Group is expected to bring 
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those resolutions to the knowledge of its 
respective Government and Parliament and 
to take action on the lines suggested. An 
important resolution on the activity of the 
national Groups was passed by the Bucha- 
rest Conference, stating the duties of the 
Groups within their Parliaments and with 
their Governments. They are assisted in 
this work by the Interparliamentary Bu- 
reau, which informs the Governments and 
the League of Nations of the resolutions 
voted by the Conferences. We might note 
in this connection that the great intergov- 
ernmental organizations at Geneva follow 
with ever-increasing attention the activities 
of the Union and regularly send observers 
to the Conferences. The Union also keeps 
in touch with the Pan-American Union at 
Washington. The Council and the Execu- 
tive Committee remain the directing bodies 
of the Union, as stated above. 

The Interparliamentary Bureau _corre- 
sponds with the Groups, prepares the pub- 
lications of the Union and generally carries 
on the administrative work. It publishes 
a monthly /nterparliamentary Bulletin in 
the three world languages, which keeps its 
members informed of the activities of the 
Union, and also publishes general articles 
on one or other of the great international 
problems of the day. 

The income of the Union is derived from 
government grants, the amounts being fixed 
on a proportional scale, borrowed from the 
League of Nations, which is considered as 
the best scale available. 

For some years the financial resources 
of the Union, though continually increas- 
ing, had not been sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of its activities. For this rea- 
son the scale of contributions to the Union 
was revised by the Council in 1929. The 
total annual income anticipated is 300,000 
gold francs (60,000 dollars). But of course 
the consent of the individual Groups is nec- 
essary before the new rules take effect. The 
scale has at present been accepted by about 
half the Groups. The income in subven- 
tions for 1930 was 242,000 gold francs (48,- 
400 dollars). 


Questions Discussed 


When on August 17, 1921, the Parlia- 
mentarians met for the first time in Confer- 
ence since the war, at Stockholm, they were 
faced with a much vaster field of action 
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than that which they had explored before 
1914. It was no longer only a question of 
finding means of preventing war, but it was 
necessary too to collaborate in the cause 
of peace and restoration on the basis of an 
ever-increasing cooperation between na- 
tions. This cooperation could be estab- 
lished within the Union with the official and 
permanent support of the United States of 
America, thus embracing a field more ex- 
tensive in important respects than that of 
the League of Nations. 

For this reason the Conferences which 
have been held since the war have studied 
all the questions occupying responsible 
statesmen. They have been studied in an 
objective spirit, with a view not so much 
to justifying the attitude of one or other 
nation as to finding just and _practi- 
cal solutions. We cannot, in the limited 
space at our disposal, give an account of 
all the work done by the Union in the 
course of the last ten years. The following 
are some of the most important questions 
studied: the problem of the reduction of 
armaments in its different aspects, the ques- 
tion of national minorities world economic 
reconstruction and the related question of 
reparations and inter-allied debts, the fight 
against dangerous drugs, colonial mandates, 
the codification of international law, par- 
liamentary control of foreign policy, the 
protection of mothers and children, and the 
evolution of the parliamentary system. 

The resolutions presented to the Con- 
ference have always been carefully prepared 
by the study committees of the Union. The 
need for practical solutions has been con- 
stantly kept in view, and hasty or immature 
proposals with regard to questions whose 
complexity becomes daily more apparent 
have been carefully avoided. Thus, as the 
program of the Union has extended, its 
study committees have also developed. 
These are now six in number and deal with 
the following groups of questions: Political 
and Organization, Juridical, Economic and 
Financial, Ethnic and Colonial, Reduction 
of Armaments, Social and Humanitarian, 
the last committee having been promised 
the continuous and active support of the 
International Labor Office. Two years ago 
the Executive Committee formed a special 
Committee for Security Questions, which 
has done and is still doing very important 
work in that field. 
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Results Obtained 


Progress is slow in the international 
field; there are so many mutually opposed 
forces confronting one another that de- 
cisions cannot be reached as in local and 
national affairs by a majority vote. Be- 
cause of the liberum veto of each sovereign 
State, results can only be reached by com- 
promise on the basis of a so-called “unani- 
mous consent.” This is perhaps not alto- 
gether bad. It might be intolerable for 
the pride of a big Power to have to submit 
to a majority of its minor colleagues; it will 
certainly prefer to give in with a graceful 
concession made in ‘the spirit of concilia- 
tion.” 

This explains the fact that it may take 
years to make progress and it particularly 
explains why the results obtained by the 
Interparliamentary Union during the ten 
years that have passed since the series of 
Conferences were resumed in 1921, cannot 
be called spectacular. 

There are, however, some outstanding 
results. In the first place the question of 
the World Court at The Hague in 1921 was 
to a large extent due to the efforts of the 
Union and its national Groups in the pre- 
war period. The organization of the Court 
was in some very important respects based 
on the draft elaborated in 1914 by an Inter- 
parliamentary Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Henri La Fontaine, which was 
to be laid before the Stockholm Conference 
in 1914 whose meeting was prevented by 
the World War. 

In the second place, it should not be for- 
gotten that when the Dawes and the Young 
Plans for the settlement of the vexed repa- 
rations problems were at last put into force, 
the way for them had been smoothed by 
the debates at our Copenhagen Conference 
in 1923. The Bern Conference could with 
legitimate satisfaction declare: 


“The XXIId Interparliamentary Conference 
registers the fact that the resolution voted by the 
Conference of Copenhagen on August 17, 1923, 
indicated the methods which have since been 
followed by the States for the solution of the 
problem of reparations. 

“The Conference expresses its satisfaction at 
the agreement concluded at London, by which the 
above problems are transferred from the political 
to the economic field.” 
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Above all the Union has given close at- 
tention to the problem of disarmament. 
Not a single Conference has met in the last 
ten years which has not discussed this ques- 
tion or one of its manifold aspects. The 
outcome of these deliberations was the 
“Technical Plan for a Reduction of Arma- 
ments” unanimously voted by the Paris 
Conference in 1927 and the very important 
resolution of the Bucharest Conference of 
1931, in which the Union, while endorsing 
the general lines of the scheme of the Pre- 
paratory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference of 1932, proposed a number of 
amendments to this scheme, which would 
render it as “water-tight” as humanly pos- 
sible under present circumstances and at 
the same time prepare the way for further 
reductions in years to come. The Union 
has particularly stressed the importance of 
reduction of expenditure on armaments and 
of eliminating from military preparedness 
those factors which are particularly dan- 
gerous because they give an aggressor 
State an immediate superiority, thus mak- 
ing it possible to create a state of fact be- 
fore the forces for peace have had time to 
intervene. 

The Union has also paved the way for the 
outlawry of war, for at its Bern Conference 
in 1924, four years before the Kellogg Pact 
came into force, it declared war to be “an 
international crime.” 

In one of its Paris resolutions of 1927, it 
called for a limitation of the manufacture 
of drugs of addiction, a principle carried 
through by the Geneva Conference of 1931. 

Other instances might be cited, but what 
has been said proves that the Union still 
holds a prominent place in the work of in- 
ternational preparation. Though an un- 
official body, it exercises a decisive influ- 
ence on public opinion and particularly on 
political opinion in the different countries. 
It is not too much to say that the Union 
is already to be considered as a sort of un- 
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official second chamber of the International 
Community of States, and the day may 
come when it will be recognized as such, 
and will take its place as a House of Rep- 
resentatives in an all-embracing Society of 
Nations, alongside of a Senate representing 
the individual nations just as, in an incom- 
plete way, the League Assembly or any 
other diplomatic Conference does today. 


Publications 


Each year the Bureau publishes the “Re- 
port” of the annual Conference, which 
forms a large in-8vo volume; the /nterpar- 
liamentary Bulletin, its monthly periodical 
issued in English, French and German; and 
the Minutes of the Council and of the study 
committees. It publishes from time to time 
pamphlets or even bigger works on special 
subjects within its field of activity: Parlia- 
mentary system; Control of Foreign Po- 
licy; “Disarmament and the Interparlia- 
mentary Union,” by William Martin, etc. 
It has just published in the three world 
languages a volume of reports by eighteen 
experts of different nationalities in reply to 
an inquiry instituted by the Union on the 
These reports 
are of great present interest, and it is hoped 
that the volume will influence public opin- 
ion in general to create a favourable atmos- 
phere for the coming Disarmament Con- 
ference. 

Officers 


President of the Interparliamentary 
Council and of the Executive Committee: 
M. Fernand Bouisson, President of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. 

Members of the Executive Committee: 
M. Henri La Fontaine, Belgium; Dr. Laust 
Moltesen, Denmark; M. Cicio St. Pop, 
Rumania; H. G. the Duke of Sutherland, 
Great Britain. 

Secretary General: Dr. Chr. L. Lange, 6 
rue Constantin, Geneva. 


Geneva, January, 1932. 
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ISARMAMENT agreements among 

the nations of the world, to constitute 
any worth-while guarantee of world peace, 
must include measures to prevent secret in- 
dustrial mobilizations. 


To Forestall Mobilization 


Internationalization of the European sys- 
tems of transportation and communication 
is the means and the only means to forestall 
such mobilizations. The international pub- 
licity which would be the natural result of 
such a set-up would prove a permanent and 
sufficient guarantee of good faith. 

The three major agencies of transporta- 
tion and communication, (1) airplane 
routes, (2) railroads, and (3) steamships, as 


at present constituted and operated, are es- . 


sentially the basis of prevailing continental 
turmoil. They are the means of the secret 
assemblage of war equipment, the training of 
air pilots and the accumulation of sea forces, 
all under the guise of peace-time activities, 
but readily convertible to military purposes. 

Disarmament in the sense of scrapping 
battleships and reducing army personnel and 
equipment does not remove the causes of 
war; neither does it insure peace. Decreas- 
ing the relative war strength of nations may 
be an excellent thing for their budgets, and 
as an economic move is not to be disputed; 
but as a war preventive its value is deci- 
dedly low. 


Sinews of War 


In the past the relative strength of a 
nation could be measured accurately by such 
things as the number of troops under arms, 
the number of guns, and the stores of ammu- 
nition and provision. Now, due to what I 
might call the industrialization of war, the 
real strength of a nation is much more de- 
pendent upon its resources of raw materials, 
the facility with which it can transform 
those resources into war products and trans- 
port them to the theaters of operations, and 


the extent or development of previously laid 
plans for industrial mobilization. 

A result of these new war conditions is 
that a country may allocate in its budget 
stupendous sums of money for various 
classes of public works which in normal 
times may have all the appearance of peace 
activities, but which, if war threatens, may 
speedily be converted into martial opera- 
tions of major importance. 

It is undisputed that the European coun- 
tries which should be included in this plan 
of internationalization are now expending 
vast sums on the development of so-called 
commercial air lines and the training of 
pilots—all of tremendous potential value in 
war time. They are building strategic rail- 
road lines, junctions, depots and equipment, 
most of which are useless and unproductive 
under ordinary conditions, but important as 
war organization. 

Shipyards are turning out ocean-going 
liners, designed for commercial uses, but 
which with little difficulty may be converted 
into auxiliary cruisers or airplane carriers. 
It is no secret that two of the swiftest liners 
built in recent years are so constructed as 
to be of greatest value when converted for 
war purposes. 

It stands to reason that one nation in posi- 
tion to mobilize secretly the largest numbers 
of airplanes, railroad cars and the greatest 
tonnage of ocean shipping would have a tre- 
mendous advantage in the event of war or 
threat of war. 


A Suggestion 


It is my idea to merge all European air- 
plane lines into one or probably two systems, 
international in character and ownership; to 
place ocean shipping on a decidedly more 
international basis, eliminating wasteful 
duplications of both sailings and dock facili- 
ties, and later to undertake the more difficult 
task of internationalizing the European rail- 
roads. 
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A step still further is not altogether fan- 
tastic; a settlement in part or wholly of the 
international debts might be possible in con- 
nection with these economic readjustments. 
For instance, France’s interests in the inter- 
national rail lines might be determined in 
relation to the contribution by Germany, 
and like arrangements might be effected as 
between other nations. 

There is no doubt in my mind that such a 
plan would go much further than any solu- 
tion predicated upon political negotiations. 
It is not chimerical, nor isit Utopian. There 
is such a thing developing today as the 
“international mind.”’ It is even now func- 
tioning at Geneva in world politics, at The 
Hague in a judicial sense, and at Basle in 
international finance. 

In my judgment the United States of 
America would not be the unified nation it 
is today if it had not been for the great vision 
of the railroad builders of forty and fifty 
years ago. And in this connection I am 
hopeful that some of the genius of America 
—engineering, administrative and financial 
—will take a hand in the building and opera- 
tion of those intercountry systems in Eu- 
rope; their experience with the great trans- 
continental lines of America would be a dis- 
tinct contribution in remodeling the systems 
of Europe. 

With more natural and easier communica- 
tion throughout Europe, the problems of in- 
ternational relationships would be vastly 
simplified. Homogeneous and well-managed 
European systems of air lines, inland water- 
ways, railroads and motor transport would 
make impossible any secret movement of 
troops, equipment or materials of military 
value; it would also prevent the accumula- 
tion or concentration of food or raw mate- 
rials of strategic importance. Such steps if 
taken would tend strongly to minimize inter- 
national jealousies. 
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What I have in mind would in no wise 
diminish national identities; it would em- 
phasize them the more. Nor have I in mind 
a super-State with a world capital such as 
was hinted shortly after the end of the World 
War, nor even the collectivism of “the new 
world State” suggested by that brilliant 
English writer, Mr. H. G. Wells. 

My vision is for world peace among na- 
tions, strong in their individuality but coop- 
erative instead of competitive, and for the 
economic well-being of the world. I have 
little thought even for the so-called “peace 
organizations” to take the place of armies 
and navies. I am seeking openness, frank- 
ness, based upon community of interests; 
disarmament in reality, and then eventually 
the coordination of industrial activities that 
will stabilize a now-shaken continent. 


Development of the Familiar 

The practical workings of such a scheme? 
National and international financing and ad- 
ministrative institutions are the answer. In- 
terlocking directorates—in some quarters 
still and at certain periods in our financial 
development considered such a bugaboo— 
would internationalize those institutions; 
the same situation would develop in indus- 
try; in fact, already is beginning to develop, 
for there are even now, for instance, many 
French financiers who are associated in the 
management of German commercial insti- 
tutions. 

World peace—the most stupendous social 
engineering task confronting the intelligence 
of the world—cannot, it seems, be estab- 
lished through political negotiations. Indus- 
trial cooperation and coordination, with at- 
tendant international publicity would, I 
believe, be a means toward a saner solution 
of present difficulties and a definite step 
toward effecting and maintaining permanent 
good will among the nations. 
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Japan’s Rights in Manchuria 


By HERBERT WRIGHT 


Professor of International Law, Catholic University of America 


HE average American, in spite of his in- 

ability to distinguish between the names 
of Chinese persons and places, has begun to 
take a more lively interest in the Sino-Japa- 
nese controversy in Manchuria. This interest 
has increased with the departure of Amer- 
ican “war” correspondents to that part of 
the world and the appearance in the press 
of notices about the movements of United 
States Marines as legation guards in the 
“war” zone. Most of our press comments 
object to the “imperialistic aggression” of 
Japan and express sympathy for China. 
Therefore, without wishing to detract in the 
least from the sympathy due to China in her 
aspirations for complete independence and 
equality among the nations, it may not be 
without some interest to review the con- 
tractual or treaty bases underlying Japan's 
position in Manchuria. 


Japan’s Rights 


The origin of the present controversy, if 
one does not wish to hark back to the twin 
eggs of Leda, dates perhaps from the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1895. By the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki (April 17, 1895), which ended 
that war, China, among other things, ceded 
to Japan the southern portion of the Pro- 
vince of Fengtien, which embraced the Liao- 
tung Peninsula between the Yalu and the 
Liao Rivers. But the European Powers per- 
suaded, or at least advised, Japan to re- 
cede this territory to China, which she did, 
for a financial consideration, in the Treaty 
of Peking (November 8, 1895). Ten months 
later to the very day China signed a contract 
with the Russo-Chinese Bank for the con- 
struction and operation of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway. Item 6 of this contract reads: 


The lands actually necessary for the construction, 
operation and protection of the line, as also the 
lands in the vicinity of the line necessary for pro- 
curing sand, stone, lime, etc., will be turned over 
to the company. The company will have 
absolute and exclusive right of administration of 
its lands. 


As the eastern terminus of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, Vladivostok, was _ ice- 


bound in winter, Russia saw the desirability 
of constructing a branch line south to the 
ice-free ports in the Liaotung Peninsula. 
Consequently, early in 1898 (March 27) she 
induced China to lease that part of the Liao- 
tung Peninsula immediately surrounding 
Port Arthur and Dalny to her for 25 years, 
subject to prolongation by mutual consent. 
Article VIII of this contract stated that— 


all the stipulations of the contract con- 
cluded by the Chinese Government with the Russo- 
Chinese Bank on August 27 (September 9), 1896, 
shall apply scrupulously to these supplementary 
branches— 


that is, the branches of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. An agreement (July 6, 1898) be- 
tween Russia (Chinese Eastern Railway) 
and China provided for one of these 
branches, namely, the railway from Port 
Arthur north to connect with the Chinese 
Southeastern Railway at Chang-chun, which 
in turn connects with the Chinese Eastern 
Railway at Harbin. This is the South Man- 
churian Railway. 

Thus matters stood at the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese War. Space forbids going 
into the foreign policy of Russia and Japan 
towards each other, important as this is for 
a proper appreciation of Japan’s policy 
towards China. Suffice it to say that, when 
the war was concluded by the Treaty of 
Portsmouth (September 5, 1905), Russia 
agreed to transfer and assign to Japan with 
China’s consent the lease of Port Arthur and 
the adjacent territory (Article V) and the 
South Manchurian Railway from Port Ar- 
thur to Chang-chun (Article VI). Japan 
secured China’s consent to these two articles 
by the treaty signed at Peking, December 
22, 1905. Furthermore, a protocol alleged 
to have been annexed to this convention 
contains the following provision: 


The Chinese Government engage, for the purpose 
of protecting the interests of the South Manchurian 
Railway, not to construct, prior to the recovery by 
them of the said railway, any main line in the 
neighborhood of and parallel to that railway, or 
any branch line which would be prejudicial to the 
interests of the above-mentioned railway. 
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This constitutes the first of the existing 
treaty bases of Japan’s rights in Manchuria. 

The second existing treaty basis is pro- 
vided by the Treaty of May 25, 1915, which 
China signed as a result of the “twenty-one 
demands” presented by Japan on January 
18 preceding. By the terms of this treaty 
the lease of Port Arthur, which would have 
expired in 1923, and the rights connected 
with the South Manchurian Railway, which 
which have expired in 1923 and 1924, were 
extended to ninety-nine years. 


Japan’s Obligations 


On the other hand, Japan’s obligations to- 
wards China in general and as regards Man- 
churia in particular are contained in three 
international agreements, the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, the Nine-Power 
Treaty of Washington and the Briand-Kel- 
logg Pact. 

The Covenant provided 
that— 


Any war or threat of war, whether immediately 
affecting any of the Members of the League or not, 
is hereby declared a matter of concern to the whole 
League, and the League shall take any action that 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations. . 

It is also declared to be the friendly right of each 
Member of the League to bring to the attention of 
the Assembly or of the Council any circumstances 
whatever affecting international relations which 
threatens to disturb international peace or the good 
understanding between nations upon which peace 
depends. 


(Article II) 


The sixth treaty signed at the Washington 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament 
and Pacific Questions, the so-called Nine- 
Power Treaty concerning China (February 
6, 1922), the signatories of which included 
China and Japan as well as the United 
States, Belgium, the British Empire, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands and Portugal, pro- 
vides (Article I) that— 


The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree: 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, 
and the territorial and administrative integrity of 
China; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembar- 
rassed opportunity to China to develop and main- 
tain for herself an effective and stable government ; 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of 
effectually establishing and maintaining the prin- 
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ciple of equal opportunity for the commerce and 
industry of all nations throughout the territory of 
China; 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of condi- 
tions in China in order to seek special rights or 
privileges which would abridge the rights of sub- 
jects or citizens of friendly States, and from coun- 
tenancing action inimical to the security of such 
States. 


By Article V of this same treaty— 


China agrees that, throughout the whole of the 
railways in China, she will not exercise or permit 
unfair discrimination of any kind. In particular 
there shall be no discrimination whatever, direct or 
indirect, in respect of charges or of facilities on the 
ground of the nationality of passengers or the 
countries from which or to which they are pro- 
ceeding, or the origin or ownership of goods or the 
country from which or to which they are consigned, 
or the nationality or ownership of the ship or othe: 
means of conveying such passengers or goods before 
or after their transport on the Chinese Railways. 


And by Article VII— 


The Contracting Powers agree that, whenever a 
situation arises which in the opinion of any one of 
them involves the application of the stipulations of 
the present Treaty, and renders desirable discussion 
of such application, there shall be full and frank 
communication between the Contracting Powers 
concerned, 


Moreover, this Conference also adopted a 
resolution (No. 9) on February 1, 1922, 
wherein the powers expressed the hope that 
the future development of railways in 
China— 

shall be so conducted as to enable the 
Chinese Government to effect the unification of 
railways into a railway system under Chinese con- 
trol. 


The General Pact for the Renunciation of 
War, popularly called the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, to which nearly all the nations of the 
world, including Japan and China, are either 
signatories or adherents, provides (Article 
2) that— 


the High Contracting Parties agree that 
the settlement or solution of all disputes or con- 
flicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among them, shall 
never be sought except by pacific means. 
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Japan’s Economic Interests 


The agreements enumerated above con- 
stitute the contractual or treaty bases of 
Japan’s position in Manchuria, but they in 
turn are founded upon important economic 
facts. For the stakes in the present con- 
troversy are not so much the political control 
or annexation of Manchuria, both of which 
Japan absolutely disclaims, as Japan’s access 
to Manchuria’s resources, which she feels to 
be necessary for the very life of the people 
of the Japanese islands themselves. For 
Manchuria is a country which contains 
forty-five and one-half million acres of for- 
ests and nearly eighty-one and three-fourths 
million acres of landcultivatable for allcrops. 
The chief crops are wheat, beans, millet, rice 
and soya beans. There are also rich deposits 
of coal, iron, lead, gold, silver and asbestos. 
The Fuchun coal field, twenty-two miles 
east of Mukden, alone covers an area of 
about fifteen square miles and contains an 
estimated deposit of 1,200 million tons of 
bituminous coal in one seam. In this area 
54,000 tons of heavy oil are produced an- 
nually, all of which is purchased by the Japa- 
nese Navy. 

In terms of money these Japanese inter- 
ests in Manchuria represent, according to 
K. K. Kawakami, a celebrated Japanese 
journalist, writing in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After, an investment of $940,000,- 
000, including the South Manchurian Rail- 
way, $517,800,000; Japanese Government 
loans to the Manchurian Government, $49,- 
365,500; Japanese corporations’ loans to the 
Chinese Government and to individuals, 
$11,150,000; private Japanese corporations’ 
capital funds, $47,500,000; and Japanese 
individuals’ capital fund, $47,500,000. 
Moreover, he says, “there are in Manchuria 
200,000 Japanese and almost 1,000,000 
Koreans, who are Japanese subjects and ask 
for Japanese protection.” It is no wonder, 
then, that it has become Japan’s national 
creed that, once she is denied unobstructed 
access to the resources of Manchuria, her 
national existence will be jeopardized. 


Chinese and Japanese Contentions 


But to China Manchuria is a sort of 
Alsace-Lorraine—a symbol of her lost rights 
wrested from her and the foreign concessions 
exacted from her particularly by the “ag- 
gression” of Japan. China denies the valid- 
ity of the secret protocol alleged to have 
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been annexed to the treaty of December 22, 
1905. Moreover, nationalism has been 
growing in China by leaps and bounds dur- 
ing the past ten years. It has been evi- 
denced particularly in the attempt of China 
to change its treaty bases with the great 
powers exercising extraterritorial jurisdic- 
tion in China. For instance, in the summer 
of 1928 the Chinese Government made 
known its desire to revise these treaties. 
Although the United States and Great Bri- 
tain were sympathetic to the proposal, diffi- 
culties were encountered in working out a 
formula and the details of such a revision 
and the matter has simmered along ever 
since. 

On the other hand, Japan charges China 
with ignoring her foreign obligations, violat- 
ing her treaties, perpetuating civil war to 
enrich her militarists and politicians and 
failure to protect foreign life and property. 
Specifically, she charges that the Manchu- 
rian Government, instead of making pay- 
ments of the interest or on the principal of 
loans from Japan, has been using the pro- 
ceeds from them in constructing a number of 
lines all parallel to the South Manchurian 
Railway, resulting in the first six months 
of 1931 in a decrease of the receipts from 
the Japanese lines of 50 per cent, while the 
receipts from the eight Chinese lines in- 
creased 40 per cent in the same period. She 
also charges the Chinese with boycotting 
the Japanese lines and Japanese goods in 
Manchuria. Consequently, she is bitterly 
opposed to the Chinese demand that the 
15,000 Japanese troops, regularly stationed 
in Manchuria under treaty provisions as rail- 
way guards, be withdrawn, that Japan relin- 
quish the administration of the railway zone 
and that Port Arthur and Dairen be returned 
to China. 

Matters were brought to a head in June, 
1931, whenCapt. S. Nakamura, of the Japa- 
nese Army general staff, while going across 
country in Manchuria, was captured by a 
squad of Chinese soldiers under Chinese offi- 
cers, charged with espionage and brutally 
put to death, his body being burned. This 
naturally aroused the deepest resentment 
among the Japanese Army officers in Man- 
churia and had violent repercussions in 
Japan in August. In the following month 
Japan claimed that the Chinese Army in 
Manchuria attempted to blow up the main 
line of the South Manchurian Railway near 
Mukden. 
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Attitude of the League of Nations 


Such was the state of affairs, when the 
League of Nations met for its regular session 
in September. It so happened that both 
China and Japan were represented on the 
Council, Japan by a permanent seat and 
China by a nonpermanent seat, to which she 
had just been elected. About the middle of 
September, therefore, the Japanese member 
announced the Mukden incident, thereby 
recognizing the jurisdiction of the Council 
in the premises. A few days later, the Chi- 
nese member appealed to the Council for 
action under Article 11, paragraph 1, of the 
Covenant, quoted above. The Japanese 
member repeatedly stated that not only does 
Japan disclaim any intention of violating 
the integrity of China or of permanently 
occupying Manchuria, but that the sole pur- 
pose of her action is protection, and he voted 
for a resolution recording the intention of 
Japan to withdraw her troops within the 
treaty territory when protection was no 
longer needed. 

The Japanese troops, however, seized 
Mukden and spread to the northeast as far 
as Tsitsihar and to the southwest, first as far 
as Chinchow and subsequently up to the 
Great Wall itself. Certain points on the 
Chinese Railway were seized and the Chi- 
nese civil officials were replaced by officials 
friendly to Japan—a procedure which was 
not recognized by China, who showed her 
resentment by bombing and dropping hand- 
bills. Consequently, although the Japanese 
Foreign Office realized its international ob- 
ligations, it was apparently unable to con- 
trol the policies of the War Ministry, much 
less the commanders of the army in the field, 
who are allowed considerable “discretion” 
and whose activities have received popular 
support at home. This situation led to the 
fall of the cabinet. But in justification of 
the action of her army, Japan alleges that 
the Chinese Army in Manchuria cannot be 
controlled by the Chinese National Govern- 
ment, that every Chinese general, governor 
or other high official has a military force of 
his own, operating irresponsibly in guerilla 
fashion without direction or support from 
the National Government, and that conse- 
quently Japan must undertake that protec- 
tion of her citizens and her property herself. 

Meanwhile, after several resolutions de- 
signed to bring the parties to an amicable 
settlement, the Council finally (December 
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10) unanimously adopted a resolution, by 
the terms of which a commisison of inquiry 
consisting of five members was to be ap- 
pointed— 


to study on the spot and to report to the 
Council on any circumstance which, affecting inter- 
national relations, threatens to disturb peace be- 
tween China and Japan. The governments of 
China and Japan each will have the right to nomi- 
nate one assessor to assist the commission. 


Attitude of the United States 


The attitude of the United States Gov- 
ernment toward the conflict has been char- 
acterized all the way along by the utmost 
cooperation with the members of the League 
of Nations, but of course only under the 
Nine-Power Treaty and the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact. Both China and Japan have been re- 
minded by the Council of the League and 
by the United States acting independently, 
of their treaty obligations, especially insofar 
as the rights of citizens of third States are 
concerned. For awhile the matter appeared 
to be complicated by the mistreatment, at 
the hands of certain Japanese officials, of 
an American vice-consul traveling through 
Mukden en route to Harbin, but this inci- 
dent has been adjusted to the mutual satis- 
faction of the parties concerned. 


Attitude of Present Japanese Government 


The attitude of the new Japanese cabinet 
towards the Manchurian question is authori- 
tatively expressed by Foreign Minister Ken- 
kichi Yoshizawa, who had represented Japan 
in the meetings of the Council of the League 
of Nations mentioned above, in an address 
before the Imperial Diet as late as January 
23: 


Manchuria holds the key to peace in the Far East. 
This was true before the Russo-Japanese War; it is 
even more true at present. In the past Japan al- 
ways has done everything in its power to prevent 
civil commotion in China from spreading to Man- 
churia because we possess there important rights 
and interests rendering the maintenance of peace a 
matter of absolute necessity to Japan. 

In this connection I desire to make clear that 
Japan harbors no territorial designs in Manchuria 
and she will uphold the principles of the open door 
and equal opportunity as well as all existing treaties 
relating to that territory. 

What Japan desires is only to secure peace and 
order in Manchuria and to make that region safe, 
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both for Chinese and foreigners, and to open it to 
all for economic development. 


Conclusion 


It may be that the two parties to the con- 
troversy might see the wisdom of initiating 
a solution by direct negotiation. On the 
other hand, the ultimate solution may lie in 
the neutral Commission of Inquiry, of which 
Gen. Frank R. McCoy, U. S. Army, is a 
member. Speaking just for this one member 
of the Commission, he certainly has had ex- 
tensive successful experience in conciliation, 
notably in Nicaraguan matters and in the 
Bolivia-Paraguay boundary dispute. More- 
over, the commission itself according to M. 
Briand, will have “full discretion to deter- 
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mine the questions upon which it is to report 
to the Council.” But what a pity it is that 
China and Japan are not signatories of a 
bilateral treaty, providing automatically, in- 
stead of ad hoc, for a commission of inquiry 
and conciliation and preserving the status 
quo pending the submission of its findings. 
A treaty of this character, similar to those 
initiated for the United States with a num- 
ber of nations by William Jennings Bryan 
while he was Secretary of State, would con- 
stitute a veritable sword of Damocles and 
would unmistakably convince both China 
and Japan that enlightened self-interest 
would demand the prompt settlement by 
direct negotiation of any controversy that 
might arise between them. 


International Force 


By OSCAR T. CROSBY 


Dr. Crosby, a graduate of West Point, has had wide and marked experiences as an engineer and explorer. He 
was Director of the Commission for Relief in Belgium in 1915. Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 1917 after 
which he was President of the Inter-Ally Council on War Purchases and Finance from November 1917 to March 
1919. He is the author of ‘International War, Its Causes and Cure,” first published abroad in 1919.—EprrTor. 


AY I suggest answers to the 25 ques- 

tions put forth by a group of women, 
appearing in the ApvocaTE oF PEACE of 
December, 1931. Question No. 1 reads: 
“How do you conceive the composition of 
an international police force?” ‘To this I 
would reply: If by “composition” is meant 
the various arms, then we say, combatant 
vessels in the water and in the air; armies 
embracing all the usual services. 

Second: “Should the force include re- 
cruits from all countries?” Reply: Recruits 
would be taken from all countries adhering 
to the union of member States supporting 
an international tribunal of decree and en- 
forcement. This union would be open to all 
sovereignties, and (it is suggested) the pact 
of union should become effective upon its 
adoption by any six out of these seven great 
Powers; namely, the United States of 
America, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Russia and Japan. 

Third: “Jf not, how would you decide 
which countries to have represented? On 
what basis?” Reply: The basis of recruit- 
ing from member States would be in propur- 
tion to the population of the self-governing 
countries. 

Fourth: “How many recruits would be 
necessary for the formation of this force?” 


Reply: The total force organized would 
depend upon the relative strength of States 
in the Union, as compared with that of non- 
member States. It would vary from time to 
time. Initial strength might appear in the 
original articles of agreement, but subse- 
quent changes should be left to the dis- 
cretion of the International Tribunal acting 
alone, or in conjunction with an Executive 
Committee, created in the Constitution of 
the Union. The single Tribunal, or the 
Tribunal and Committee together would 
constitute the Central Authority. 

Fifth: “Would recruiting be compulsory 
or optional?” Reply: Recruiting would be 
optional or compulsory as determined from 
time to time by Central Authority. Such 
variation in recruiting methods is familiar 
in national armies and navies. 

Sixth: “What would be the basis of re- 
cruiting as regards the number of recruits?” 
Reply: This is answered by replies to ques- 
tions 3 and 4 above. 

Seventh: “What action would be taken 
as regards the countries which are not mem- 
bers of the League of Nations?” Reply: 
There would be no formal relation between 
the League of Nations and the Union for 
constituting a Tribunal of Decree and En- 
forcement. Nonmembers of the League are 
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now asked to join the International Court 
sitting at The Hague. This Court, modified 
as to the personnel and enlarged as to pow- 
ers so that it could settle disputes other than 
those determinable by mere interpretation 
of codes or contracts, and backed by a truly 
international force, might become the 
Tribunal of the new Union. The word 
Tribunal is preferred to the word Court 
because the latter generally connotes a 
power of interpretation rather than the 
power of final settlement in any serious 
dispute. Members of the League are now 
agreeing to submit many, but not all, of 
their disputes to the existing Court. They 
would have to go further in this direction in 
order to become supporters of the Tribunal 
envisaged in these answers. 

Eighth: “Would the recruits be used in 
the regions they come from or would it be 
preferable to send them to a distance? For 
instance, would Asiatics be sent to Europe 
or America and vice versa?” Reply: It 
would probably be preferable to station ele- 
ments of the International Force in other 
countries than those of their origin; but 
the Central Authority should be left in con- 
trol of this matter. 

Ninth: “How could the difficulties aris- 
ing through language, customs, climate, 
etc., be met?” Reply: This problem was 
met and solved by the Roman Empire, and 
is now handled by the British and French 
Empires. It was in the past met and solved 
by continental armies during the Napo- 
leonic wars, the Boxer War, and the Great 
War. Its details should be left to Central 
Authority. 

Tenth: “Where would the headquarters 
of this Force be?” Reply: The political 
headquarters of the International Force 
would be at the Seat of Central Authority, 
as the Headquarters of the United States 
Army is in Washington, and the Central 
Authority would acquire a permanent Seat 
as the United States Government did, after 
several years of sojourning in the territory 
of a member State. 

Eleventh: “How would their distribution 
be worked out?” Reply: Just as national 
distributions or empire distributions are 
made, Central Authority considers a variety 
of changeful conditions in working out the 
problem. 

Twelfth: “Would it be possible to oblige 
all States to quarter some troops?” Reply: 
Certainly, all Member States. 
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Thirteenth: “Jf so, what would be the 
basis for establishing the size of the con- 
tingents? Would it be proportional to the 
population of each State?” Reply: An- 
swer is the same as to question number 11. 

Fourteenth: “Who would receive the su- 
preme command of this Force?” Reply: 
The supreme command of the Force would 
rest with the Central Authority, as Na- 
tional Governments are in supreme com- 
mand of their forces, choosing from time 
to time a personal commander. 

Fifteenth: “Who would be chosen as the 
technical ‘Chief’? What would be the pro- 
cedure in making the choice?” Reply: 
The “technical Chief’—corresponding, let 
us say, to General Grant in 1863-5, or to 
the Chief of Staff in our Army now—would 
be chosen by Central Authority. Its pro- 
cedure in making the choice would depend 
upon its own organization as fixed by the 
supposed Constitution, in which the mem- 
ber States would have yielded up certain 
authority to the organization created by 
them. 

Sixteenth: “How would the nationality of 
the Chief be fixed?” Reply: Some of those 
who cooperate with me in working toward 
a true peace-keeping mechanism, such as I 
advocate, hold that the original compact 
should designate the nationality of the first 
Chief and provide rotation in the national- 
ity of his successors. I differ with them on 
this point. I am quite content to leave the 
selection of technical Chiefs entirely to 
Central Authority. 

Seventeenth: “What qualities and ex- 
perience would be necessary in obtaining 
this post?” Reply: The same considera- 
tions, in general, which lead a national gov- 
ernment to select a Wellington, a Grant or 
a Pershing as a national military chief; such 
considerations as led the allies to select 
Foch for a unified command would control 
the International Central Authority in this 
respect. 

Eighteenth: “What would be the func- 
tions of the different groups in the Force? 
Would contingents quartered in different 
countries be absolutely independent of the 
national government of the country?” Re- 
ply: Their functions would be to obey Cen- 
tral Authority, to which their oath of al- 
legiance should run. They would be en- 
tirely independent of Member-State 
authority. Their presence in the territory 
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of one or another of the member States 
would be a mere incident of service. 


Nineteenth: “What would be the ar- 
rangement as regards countries not mem- 
bers of the League of Nations?” Reply: 
Answered substantially in response to ques- 
tion number 7. The new Union would be 
independent, and would make no distinc- 
tions in its relations with States in the 
present League or out of it. 

Twentieth: “How would the Force be 
financed?” Reply: The new Union should 
have the right to demand financial support 
of its Members, and to enforce its demands, 
on pain of exclusion from the Union. These 
demands should be made substantially in 
proportion to national representation in the 
Tribunal of States and groups of States. 
I reject the idea of equal representation of 
large and small States, hence the suggestion 
of the latter as entitled to one place. For 
the purposes of the Union, these groups 
would be single Entities. If they refuse 
thus to cooperate, then they would auto- 
matically exclude themselves. 

Twenty-first: “Who would decide as to 
eventual intervention against a certain def- 
inite State?”’ Reply: The Great Tribunal 
—or Central Authority. 

Twenty-second: “What would constitute 
valid reasons for deciding on intervention?” 
Reply: Refusal to obey a decree of the Tri- 
bunal or sudden attack upon a member 
State. Perhaps also continued internal 
disorder. 

Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth: “What 
form would such intervention take? How 
do you conceive of intervention by troops 
stationed in the country in question?” Re- 
ply: Seizure of capitals, of ports, of other 
important points, and actual combat in thé 
field, if the recalcitrant State should put 
military forces in action. Abundant paral- 
lels are to be found in our Civil War. 

Twenty-fifth: “What coercive methods 
would the Force have at its disposal?” 
Reply: The forces mentioned in answer to 
the first question, together with such addi- 
tional forces as might be volunteered by 
member States or by loyal elements in the 
rebellious States. On the formation of the 
Union, it is presumed that the member 
States will be substantially disarmed ex- 
cept as to stipulated forces for domestic 
police purposes. Certain types of arms 
would be prohibited to Member States 
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while all types would be available to Cen- 
tral Authority. 

In comment upon the questions above 
cited, the Editor of the ApvocATE OF PEACE 
shows concern about the applicability of 
the words “peace” and “war” to the ac- 
tivities of an International Armed Force. 

The repression of an individual by our 
domestic police, he says, would not be called 
“war,” while a military movement against 
a State would be thus designated. Well, 
what of it? It is quite possible to use such 
a phrase as “armed conflict” instead of 
“war,” if one prefers one sound wave to an- 
other to represent the same idea. Or “cen- 
tralized Force conflicts,” which covers the 
policeman on his beat and the army under 
its tents. In both cases there is a resort to 
armed violence by constituted authority to 
suppress resistance to an established order. 
The word “war” is loosely used. When 
sparse companies of United States soldiers 
chased our subject Indians from desert to 
mountain across tribal hunting-grounds 
seized by us, we spoke of “our Indian wars.”’ 
When a force of 16,000 men was sent 
marching into Mexican territory, chasing a 
bandit band, it was not officially a war. 
When we landed troops in a Mexican port 
and killed such numbers of men, women 
and children as pleased us, it was not war— 
officially. At the date of this writing, the 
Japanese operations in Manchuria do not 
officially make an official war. They may 
receive a proper name when more blood 
shall have filled the baptismal font. What 
is meant in propositions for the establish- 
ment of an International force is this: That 
a Central International Authority shall di- 
rect organized arms against recalcitrants, 
whose disobedience to decrees of our Inter- 
national Tribunal constitutes in fact the 
destruction of an established order. It 
would be a breaking of the peace, as if I 
were to resist a decree of a Virginia Court 
requiring me to surrender to another prop- 
erty claimed by me as my own. Success 
won by the Centralized Force results in the 
reestablishment of peace, 7.e. of submission 
to centralized Authority. “A rose by any 
other name,” etc. 

A concluding editorial comment is put in 
the form of a 26th question. It runs thus: 
“How long would it take to get the United 
States Congress to renounce its duty to pro- 
tect the States against invasion, abandon 
its right to declare war, and agree to hand 
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over to a group of foreign men the right, 
under any circumstances, to wage war 
against the United States?” 

“How long, O Lord! How long?’’—I do 
not know. The tradition of militant na- 
tionalism is strong. Sometimes I think an- 
other desolating war must come—a war 
laying waste our coast cities, killing our wo- 
men and children, as they fly from burning 
houses. We, a strong, self-righteous people, 
will not now consent to submit our quarrels 
to any other arbitrament than that of war 
incited by our fierce passions and by a sense 
of our own great force in destructive arms. 
True it is that we stifled Colonial separat- 
ism, after only a few years of racking mis- 
government under a loose confederation. 
Our ancestors created a Central Authority, 
whose arms have been used to enforce its 
will. To that Central Authority we gave far 
greater scope of action than that which is 
contemplated by those who now work for 
an International Tribunal with an Inter- 
national Force sanction behind it. 

We do not contemplate an international 
legislative body. There great danger lies— 
danger such as we see now in the con- 
scientious but unwise exercise of Federal 
power to meddle in everybody’s private 
affairs. This is bad enough on a national 
scale. It would be intolerable if extended 
internationally. No—that which we con- 
template is a body established for the pur- 
pose of enforcing contracts, of interpret- 
ing so-called international law, and—above 
all—of making a settlement of those dis- 
putes which arise out of conflicting interests 
and are not referable to contracts or codes. 
These are the real war causes. President 
Wilson’s passionate feeling against the Ger- 
man system and against the Hohenzollern 
family counted for more in 1917 than the 
alleged infraction of our neutral rights. 
Yet, the German mentality and the Hohen- 
zollern traditions could not be condemned 
by a code and made a “justifiable” cause of 
war. If we really want to check interna- 
tional war, we must be willing to submit 
ourselves to Solomon-like judgments in 
matters not codifiable. In the long run, a 
series of such judgments would produce a 
code—quite as it has been in the growth of 
all customary law. 

In the making of such settlements, 
there is inherent all the legislative power 
that I, for one, would care to entrust to 
the Tribunal. Our Supreme Court is, in 
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effect, our highest legislative body—often 
truly legislative, even when it is nomi- 
nally engaged only in interpretation. Very 
well, that is inescapable. It is well that 
the last word in human _ controversies 
should be spoken by an august body, set 
over all others, and removed as far as our 
natures permit, from local, social, and 
class prejudices. 

Now, as to the technical point of the 
power of Congress to renounce its duty, 
etc. Some believe that our Constitution 
should be amended ere Congress make 
the great renunciation. Such an amend- 
ment has been prepared, and now sleeps 
in the bosom of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Senate. It remains that no 
technical obstacle can long stand in the 
way of any great movement desired by 
the nation. 

Lastly, the Editor is concerned about 


the “handing over to a group of for- 
eign men, under any circumstances, of 


the right to make war against the United 
States.” How long for that? Nay, the 
right of foreign men to make war against 
us exists now. It has always existed since 
our national birth. It can be exercised by 
one or by many. No preliminaries are 
necessary. This is the general rule of in- 
ternational existence. It goes with savage 
sovereignty. It was hoped by ardent men 
that members of the League would have 
“handed over,” etc. But such is not the 
case. Individual national judgments un- 
derly the application of Article X—the 
“heart of the Covenant.” We may now 
restrain this supposed foreign attack upon 
us by helping to create an_ institution 
which cannot marshal hosts against us 
until we have had our day in Court, and, 
having had it, shall have defied the judg- 
ment of the Great Tribunal. Such an in- 
stitution offers the only reasonably effi- 
cient defense for all nations. 

May it not fail? Yes. Even our beau- 
tiful constitutional structure fell into tragic 
ruins during four years of desolating war 
and ten years of agonizing reconstruction, 
1861-1875. My own early youth felt the 
despair of that second chapter of our fail- 
ure. Yet, is there any one of us who re- 
grets the splendid adventure in 1787—any- 
one who now does not rejoice in the rebuild- 
ing of the house of our fathers? 

Let us not be content with any mere 
outcry for “Peace.” Let us make ready 
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in our hearts for the necessary sacrifice of 
tradition by the establishment of neces- 
sary institutions for peace-keeping. Broth- 
erly love, unorganized, is not enough. 
It must be buttressed by the justice of the 
peace and his constable. These two give 
the sole formula for punishing errors of 
action by bad men and by good men. (It 
is the good man, generally, who leads a na- 
tion to war. It is the bad man who, in- 
dividually, breaks into your house, or fires 
it, or murders you through private greed 
or vengeance. We may not be ready for 
the great renunciation. Let us then recog- 
nize that war is still the Great Tribunal 
for settling our quarrels. Halfway meas- 
ures must fail. 

While I am writing this, France has 
thrown down the gauntlet to the world, 
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challenging attention to the problem of an 
international police force. There is much 
in M. Tardieu’s pronouncement in Geneva 
with which I disagree. I do not believe 
that as at present organized the League of 
Nations is a proper depository of an armed 
force. M. Tardieu doubtless agrees with 
this view, since he plainly says that in 
order to make his proposal effective, polit- 
ical measures must he adopted. He par- 
ticularizes some of these. While space 
forbids the extension of the discussion here, 
I beg leave to ask, Can we, should we, be 
indifferent to this grave problem? May 
we not at least have an official commission 
to study and to report upon the merits of 
the proposal for an International Tribu- 
nal backed by a constable? 


From the “War Prayer” 
By MARK TWAIN 


Mr. Clemens’ daughter, Jean, and others advised against the printing of this “‘War Prayer’’ on the ground that it 


would be regarded as sacrilege. 


When Dan Beard, to whom Clemens read the ‘‘Prayer’’, 


urged that it be ublished, 


the author said: ‘“No, I have told the whole truth in that, and only dead men can tell the truth in this world. It can 


be published after I am dead.’ 


“Our Lord our Father, our young patri- 
ots, idols of our hearts, go forth to battle— 
be Thou near them! With them—in spirit 
—we also go forth from the sweet peace of 
our beloved firesides to smite the foe. 

“QO Lord our God, help us to tear their 
soldiers to bloody shreds with our shells; 
help us to cover their smiling fields with 
the pale forms of their patriot dead; help 
us to drown the thunder of the guns with 
the wounded, writhing in pain; help us to 
lay waste their humble homes with a hurri- 
cane of fire; help us to wring the hearts of 
their unoffending widows with unavailing 
grief; help us to turn them out roofless 
with their little children to wander un- 
friended through wastes of their desolated 


It was not published until after his death. 


Epitor. 

land in rags & hunger & thirst, sport of the 
sun-flames of summer and the icy winds of 
winter, broken in spirit, worn with travail, 
imploring Thee for the refuge of the grave 
& denied it—for our sakes, who adore Thee, 
Lord, blast their hopes, blight their lives, 
protract their bitter pilgrimage, make heavy 
their steps, water their way with their 
tears, stain the white snow with the blood 
of their wounded feet! We ask of one 
who is the Spirit of love & who is the ever 
faithful refuge and friend of all that are 
sore beset, & seek His aid with humble and 
contrite hearts. Grant our prayer, O 
Lord, & Thine shall be the praise & honor 
& glory, now & ever. Amen.” 


* Biography of Mark Twain, by Albert Bigelow Paine, Vol. 3, p. 1233 





United States of America Group 
of the 


Interparliamentary Union 


Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting 


HE twenty-ninth annual meeting of 

the American Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, was held in the room of 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, Office Building of the House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C., on 
Wednesday, February 24, 1932. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from the stenographic 
minutes of the meeting. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 
o'clock a.m., by the President, Mr. Mon- 
tague. There were present: Representa- 
tives: Montague, Lichtenwalner, Ruth 
Bryan Owen, Knutson, Bloom, Andrew, 
Linthicum, Lanham, Gibson, Morton D. 
Hull, French, and Chindblom. 

The President: 1 think each of you has 


a notice of the meeting, containing the 
agenda. The reading of the minutes of 


the last session, Dr. Call, I believe will be 
the first order of business. 

After reading of the minutes: 

The President: You have heard the 
minutes. Are there any corrections sug- 
gested? If not they stand approved. 

The next order of business will be the 
announcements and communications. Mr. 
Secretary, what announcements have you? 

The Executive Secretary: Mr. President, 
I think the members of the Group will be 
interested to know that it has been de- 
cided by the Council of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union that the next Conference 
of the Union will be held in Geneva. The 
Council have not decided as yet whether 
it shall be held in July or in August. They 
ask us which month would be more agree- 
able to us. The program of the Bureau 
of the Union for the year 1932 includes 
the continuation of efforts for the forma- 
tion of new Groups. The Bureau con- 
templates sending officials to various coun- 
tries to arouse additional interest in the 
Union. The six Study Commissions and 
subcommissions are working. The Union 
plans to continue the publication of the 
Bulletin, on its present monthly basis. It 
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is publishing this year again what is known 
as the “Annuaire,” a book which, I think, 
would be of some service to members of 
this Group. The price of this book has 
not yet been announced. It is also plan- 
ning to publish the text of the resolutions 
adopted by the Interparliamentary Union 
since 1911, with an introduction, bibliog- 
raphy and an analytical table. It is of 
interest to add that the Interparliamentary 
Union has been responsible for the recent 
publication of a book entitled “What 
Would Be the Character of a New War?” 
published by T. S. King and Son, in Lon- 
don. That book of 350 pages is listed at 
16 shillings, or about $2.65. Should any 
member wish this book, I shall be glad to 
order it for him. Many who have seen 
the book rate it as a useful work. 

At this point in the proceedings Mrs. 
Owen’s motion with reference to the pay- 
ment from the Carnegie Fund of certain 
expenses, amounting to $182.57, to the 
widow of a deceased member, was unani- 
mously carried. 

The President: lf there are no other 
communications the next order of business 
will be the report of the Treasurer, Mr. 
Bloom. 


Treasurer’s Report, February 24, 1931, to 
February 24, 1932 


Receipts: 
Last balance on hand $1,542.61 
July 18, 1931: 
Cash from Carnegie Endowment 1,000.00 
December 24, 1931: 
From Arthur D. Call 1,000.00 
$3,542.61 


Expenditures: 


March 2, 1931: 
Arthur D. Call, secretarial 
services $1¢0 
May 6, 1931: 
Arthur D. Cali, secretarial 
services 100 
June 11, 1931: 
Arthur D. Call, secretarial 
services 100 
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August 17, 1931: 


Arthur D. Call, secretarial 
services 200 
August 17, 1931: 
Advance payment, secre- 
tarial service, travel and 
subsistence, conference 1,000 
December 22, 1931: 
Arthur D. Call 100 
—_— 1,600.00 
Balance $1,942.61 


Respectfully submitted, 
Sot Boom, 
Treasurer. 


Mr. Bloom said: ‘Certain details of the 
financial operations set forth in the Treas- 
urer’s Report should perhaps be explained. 

Prior to 1919 the Executive Secretary 
Dr. S. N. D. North, received $50 per 
month for his expenses. From 1919 to 
1925, your present Executive Secretary 
received nothing for his services. Begin- 
ning in 1925, when the Conference of the 
Union was held here, it was arranged by 
the President, Senator McKinley, upon his 
own motion, that the Executive Secretary 
should again get $50 a month for his serv- 
ices. This $50 a month comes from that 
Carnegie Endowment Fund. That is the 
only income that the Executive Secretary 
gets for his services. The $1,000 item is 
an operation which proceeds as follows: 
Your Executive Secretary is advanced 
from the Carnegie Fund $1,000 for his ex- 
penses to the Conference in Europe, for his 
travel, all his incidentals, and his sub- 
sistence. Upon his return, he presents a 
bill for the $1,000 to the State Department 
under the terms of the budget against the 
regular appropriation. When he is reim- 
bursed, the $1,000 is returned to the Car- 
negie Fund. That has been the procedure 
for some years. 

The Executive Secretary read the report 
of the Chief of the Bureau of Accounts on 
the Appropriation Account as follows: 


Department of State—Bureau of Accounts 


12303—Expenses of American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union 
Appropriation $10,000.00 
Expenditures: 
11/27 J. C. Linthicum 
Travel and per diem $958.68 
12/11 A. J. Montague 


Travel and per diem 847.29 
12/11 B. C. Wheeler 
Travel and per diem 939.65 
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12/11 B. L. French 
Travel and per diem 
12/19 A. D. Call 
Travel and per diem 1,059.73 
12/29 F. G. Lanham 
Travel and per diem 891.55 
1/5 Cyrenus Cole 
Travel and per diem 806.72 
1/15 Alice A. Hale 
Travel and expenses 799.87 
1/19 Wm. I. Sirovich 
Travel and per diem 857.50 
7 Western Union Tele. Co. 
Telegram and registra- 
tion 
Judd & Detweiler, Inc. 
Envelopes 13.25 
American Peace Society 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


nN 


nN 
in 
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_ 
NR 
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531.00 
8,461.06 


$1,538.94 


Unexpended balance 


1x303—Expenses of American Group of Interpar- 
liamentary Union 





Transfer from 19303 $3,111.86 
Expenditures: 
1/15 R. G. Fitzgerald 
Travel and per diem $296.55 
12/22 Ruth B. Owen 
Travel and per diem 785.00 
12/22 Sol Bloom 
Travel and per diem 807.24 
1/6 Postal Telegraph Co. 
June service 9.92 
1/6 Western Union Tele. Co. 
June service 2.65 
5/21 Postal Telegraph Co. 
June service 1.65 
6/6 Judd & Detweiler, Inc. 
Envelopes 62.25 
1,965.26 
$1,146.60 


Unexpended balance 








WILLIAM McNEIR, 
Chief, Bureau of Accounts. 


February 3, 1932. 





BA:AHB/edt. 
A.H.B. 
Addendum 
Amounts in balance $1,146.60 
1,538.94 
$2,685.54 
Outstanding bills: 
Telegrams $2.32 
Bulletins 75.08 
77.40 
Total balance to date $2,608.14 


The President: What do you wish to do 
with these financial reports, gentlemen? 

Mr. Lanham: 1 move that they be re- 
ceived and approved. 
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The President: Without objection then, 
gentlemen, the reports will be received and 
approved. 

Mr. Linthicum: I should like to say that 
the Foreign Affairs Committee looked over 
the Appropriation Bill and saw there was 
only $6,000 provided for the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, and, on motion of one of 
the members, we appointed Mrs. Owen a 
committee to wait upon Mr. Oliver, and to 
ascertain why he had not given $10,000. 
Subsequently Mr. Oliver told Mrs. Owen, 
as he also told me, that the committee 
would allow about $7,300 which would 
make up the $10,000. Last night he told 
me, after the bill had passed, that we were 
provided our full $10,000 for the Bureau 
of the Union. 

The President: He told me that, too. I 
think they intended to do that. 

The Executive Secretary: Under date of 
March 3, 1931, President Montague sent 
the following report to the President of 
the Senate and to the Speaker of the 
House. 

March 3, 1931. 
HonoraB_E CHARLES CwuRTISs, 
Vice-President of the United States, 
United States Senate. 
Sir: 


Public Resolution Number 91 of the Seventy- 
first Congress (H. J. Res. 280), authorizing par- 
ticipation by the United States in the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, provides in Section 2 as follows: 


“That the American group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union shall submit to the 
Congress a report, including its expenditures 
under this appropriation.” 


Pursuant to this Resolution we submit to you 
the following: 

The Interparliamentary Union was founded in 
Paris in 1888. It held its first Conference in 
1899. The twelfth in the series of Conferences 
was held in St. Louis in 1904; and the twenty- 
third in Washington in 1925. 

The Twenty-sixth Conference was held in Lon- 
don, July 16 to 22, 1930. Five Senators and 
thirteen Members of the House of Representa- 
tives attended this Conference in London, as 
follows: 

Senator Henry F. Ashurst, Senator Alben W. 
Barkley, Senator Tom Connally, Senator Millard 
Tydings, and Senator Burton K. Wheeler; and 
Andrew J. Montague, former 
Soi Bloom, 


Representatives 
Representative Richard Bartholdt, 
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Carl Chindblom, Thomas C. Cochran, Roy G 
Fitzgerald, Franklin W. Forst, Burton L. French, 
Morton D. Hull, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Ruth 
Bryan Owen, Bertrand H. Snell, George R. 
Stobbs. These delegates were accompanied by 
Mr. Lewis Deschler, Parliamentarian of the 
House, and Arthur Deerin Call, Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Group. 

A fairly complete report of this Twenty-sixth 
Conference is set forth in No. 4, Volume 92 ot 
Tue ApvocaTe OF PEACE 193L, 
pages 250-271. 

At the Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the 
American Group of the _ Interparliamentary 
Union held in the room of the 
the Judiciary, House Office Building, Tuesday, 


for November, 


Committee on 


February 24, 1931, the following officers were 
elected for the year 1931-32: 
President, Representative Andrew J. Monta- 


gue, Virginia; Vice-Presidents: Senator Simeon D. 
Fess, Ohio; Senator Alben W. Barkley, Kentucky; 
Representative Henry W. Temple, Pennsylvania; 
Treasurer, Representative Sol Bloom, New York; 
Secretary, Representative Burton L. 
Idaho. Committee: Representative 
Andrew J. Montague, ex officio Chairman; Rep- 
resentative Fred A Britten, Illinois; 
ative Carl R. Chindblom, Illinois; Representa- 
tive J. Charles Linthicum, Maryland; Senator 
Tom Connally, Texas; Senator Joseph T. Robin 
son, Arkansas; Senator Claude A. Swanson, Vir- 
ginia; Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan; 
Representative A. Piatt Andrew, Massachusetts; 
Representative Thomas C. Cochran, Pennsylvania 
Executive Secretary, Arthur Deerin Call, 734 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. (Tel., NA- 
7409). 

The expenditures under the terms of this reso- 
lution are made through the 
State, and the Chief of the Bureau of Accounts 
of that Department reported as of February 17, 


French, 


Executive 


Represent- 


tional 


Department of 


1931, as follows: 


Department of State, Bureau of Accounts 
February 17, 1931. 

Memo to A. D. Call: 

Following is an itemized list of expenditures 
made from the respective appropriations listed 
below: 

American Group of Interpar- 
liamentary Union, 1930 


10303 Expenses, 


Appropriation $10,000.00 
Expenditures: 

01 Salary $1,000.00 

02 Photographs 1.17 

05 Telegrams 20.43 
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06 «Travel 7,490.90 
964 Subsistence 1,487.50 
————. $10,000.00 
Balance 
10303 Expenses, American Group of Interpar- 
liamentary Union (made available from 1929 
—$3,111.86) 
Appropriation $3,111.86 
Expenditures to February Ist 
05 Telegrams $12.57 
06 = «Travel 1,664.79 
064 Subsistence 224.00 
——— 1,901.36 
Balance $1,210.50 
Wittiam McNEIR, 


Chief, Bureau of Accounts, 

Department of State.” 

Very respectfully, 
AnpREW J. MontTAGve, 

President, American Group, 

Interparliamentary Union. 
ARTHUR D. CALL, 
Executive Secretary. 


The report of the Committee on By- 
Laws is the next subject. 

Mr. French: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chind- 
blom asked that I should take his place in 
presenting the report for the Committee on 
By-Laws. This Committee appointed by 
President Montague is as follows: Senator 
Barkley, and Representatives Chindblom, 
French, La Guardia and Linthicum. I 
would say that the By-Laws that we are 
proposing are not radically different from 
the By-Laws under which we have operated 
for some years. They go to the clarifica- 
tion of the By-Laws, and they substitute 
the language that seems to be more ap- 
propriate in various respects, and in a few 
instances they change fundamentally the 
conditions set forth in the old By-Laws. 

I should say, turning to Article I, that 
the essential change is the substitution of 
the words “Statutes and Regulations” for 
“Constitution.” It would seem that the 
words ‘“‘Statutes and Regulations” are more 
suitable. 

The President: It more nearly harmo- 
nizes with the terminology in use in Eu- 
rope. They use the words “Statutes and 
Regulations.” 


Mr. French: Yes, that is correct. In the 


first paragraph of Article II, touching 
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upon membership, you will observe the one 
fundamental change that has been made. 
Under the old by-laws, members of the 
Senate and~House of Representatives of 
the United States were eligible to mem- 
bership in the American Group. It seemed 
desirable to provide that all members of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives be ipso facto members of the Group, 
thereby placing the responsibility upon the 
member to withdraw from the Group, as 
we provide later he may. 

Mr. Hul!; May I ask the speaker what 
his reason is for that change in the by- 
laws? ‘ 

Mr. French: One reason is because this 
plan is followed by many of the other 
Groups of the Union. I am not able to 
say what percentage of other countries 
use this method, but there are advantages 
in having the entire membership of the 
Congress included in the American Group. 
It gives us a larger representation in the 
Conferences of the Union. It, on the other 
hand, as propositions arise in the Senate 
or House, has the appeal of being a Group 
of which all members of the Congress are 
representatives, instead of a limited num- 
ber, and in that way any appropriations 
made could not be said to be made for a 
particular section of the Congress, but 
rather for all members: unless they, of 
their own wish, withdraw. 

Mr. Hull: T do not want to be hyper- 
critical, but it would seem to me unless 
a man were willing to manifest positively 
his interest in the Group, that his inclu- 
sion in the group is a handicap rather than 
an advantage. I cannot help clinging to 
the idea that the old arrangement was the 
better one. You may be right, however: 
I just wanted to offer the suggestion. 

Mr. French: The members of the com- 
mittee considered that phase of it, and as 
against that, considered the constant cam- 
paign that must be carried on to keep the 
membership up to a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Congress. We rather placed 
one against the other, you might say. 

In connection with Article IIT, I would 
say we included the words “United States 
of America,” instead of ‘American Group.” 
We did that because it seemed rather a 
presumption for us to claim that we were 
“American” as applied only to the United 
States, when members of the Interparlia- 
mentary Group include members of the 
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countries to the south of us, and also the 
Dominion of Canada. To Article II, a 
paragraph 4 should be added as follows: 
“The members and honorary members 
heretofore referred to are eligible for full 
participation in the deliberations and ac- 
tivities of the Group.” The By-Laws, as 
amended, then read as follows: 


By-Laws 


Article I 
Name 

HE United States of America Group 

of the Interparliamentary Union is or- 
ganized under the ‘Statutes and Regula- 
tions” of the Interparliamentary Union, and 
all its proceedings shall be regulated in ac- 
cordance therewith. 


Article II 
Membership 


Every Senator and Representative in the 
Congress of the United States of America 
is ipso facto a member of this Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union. 

A former member, who is or has been a 
member of the Council of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, may, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Group and the approval of the 
Council of the Union, become an Honorary 
Member of the Group. 

A former member who has rendered dis- 
tinguished services to the Union may, upon 
the recommendation of the Group and the 
approval of the Council of the Union, be- 
come an Honorary Member of the Group. 

The members and honorary members 
heretofore referred to are eligible for free 
participation in the deliberations and ac- 
tivities of the Group. 


Article III 
Officers 
The Officers of the Group shall be: 
A President 
Three Vice-Presidents 
A Secretary 
A Treasurer 


An Executive Committee of nine, of 
which the President of the Group 
shall be the Chairman 


Two members of the Council 
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These Officers shall be elected and hold 
office for one year, or until their successors 
are elected. 

Vacancies in the offices herein provided 
may be filled by appointment by the Presi- 
dent, or, in the event of a vacancy occur- 
ring in the office of the President, then by 
the Executive Committee. 


Article IV 
Executive Committee 


Meetings of the Executive Committee 
shall be held on the call of the chairman. 
The duties of the Executive Committee 
shall be: To prepare programs for meetings 
of the Group; to execute the recommenda- 
tions and resolutions of the Conferences or 
of the Council of the Interparliamentary 
Union; to nominate, at the Annual Meeting, 
the Permanent Executive Secretary of the 
Group; to approve the budget of the 
Group; to make an administrative report 
each year at the Annual Meeting of the 
Group; to adopt its own regulations; and to 
perform the duties of the Group during the 
interim between meetings. 


Article V 
The President 


It shall be the duty of the President to 
preside at meetings of the Group; to act as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee; to 
call such meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee as he may deem necessary; to issue 
the call for all meetings of the Group; to 
appoint the delegates to the Conferences of 
the Interparliamentary Union; and to ap- 
prove all vouchers prior to payment. 


Article VI 
Permanent Executive-Secretary 

There shall be a Permanent Executive 
Secretary to be elected by the Group, upon 
nomination of the Executive Committee, at 
the Annual Meeting, whose duties, under 
the direction of the President, shall be: To 
keep the records of the Group; to keep in 
permanent touch with the Interparliamen- 
tary Bureau; to act as custodian of the 
Group’s I‘brary and permanent archives; to 
prepare such official reports as may be re- 
quired by the President, by the Interparlia- 
mentary Council or by the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Union; and with the President 
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to countersign all vouchers prior to pay- 
ment. 
Article VII 
Meetings 

The Group shall meet at least twice a 
year, one such meeting to be the Annual 
Meeting of the Group. 

The Annual Meeting of the Group shall 
be held on the third Monday of January. 

Other meetings of the Group shall be 
held on the call of the Executive Commit- 
tee upon its own motion, or upon the writ- 
ten request of twenty or more members. 


Article VIII 
Activities 

All resolutions bearing upon the national 
or international policy of the Government 
of the United States, offered at any meet- 
ing of the Group, shall first be referred to 
the Executive Committee if there be any 
objection to immediate consideration. 

The Group shall adopt measures for in- 
forming the Congress of the United States 
of the acts or resolutions of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

Members of the Group, having partici- 
pated in the Conferences or meetings of the 
Council or Committees of the Union, shall 
report at meetings of the Group on the 
work in which they have taken part. 


Article IX 


Resignations 


Any member of the Group may resign by 
written communication to the Permanent 
Executive-Secretary of the Group. 


Article X 


Amendments 


Upon the motion of any member, after 
thirty days’ notice, these By-Laws may be 
amended by a majority vote of the members 
present. 

A copy of the proposed amendment or 
amendments shall accompany the notice of 
any meeting called for the purpose of 
amending the By-Laws, and no amend- 
ments other than those thus proposed shall 
be considered at any meeting thus called or 
at an Annual Meeting. 


Mr. Bloom: Before putting the motion 
as to the by-laws as a whole, may I in- 
quire who is to take the place of the Presi- 
dent at any meeting if he is not here? 
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The President: We have three Vice- 
Presidents. 

Upon the motion of Mr. French, sec- 
onded by Mr. Bloom, the motion on the 
adoption of the by-laws as proposed and 
amended was carried unanimously. 

The President: Now, members, there is 
the matter of the election of officers. 

The first officer to elect is the President, 
and there are three Vice-Presidents, a Sec- 
retary, Treasurer, Executive Committee, 
and two members of the Council 

Mr. French: Mr. Hull was formerly a 
member of the Council together with 
President Montague. It developed that 
Mr. Hull could not attend the last meet- 
ing of the Interparliamentary Union at 
Bucharest, and withdrew, leaving a va- 
cancy; and Mr. Montague named me as 
a member of the Council. I told Mr. Hull 
after my return that it was my intention to 
withdraw and permit him to continue to 
serve as a member of the Council, and I 
want to say to the Committee that that is 
my desire, and I now withdraw and nomi- 
nate for that one place, Mr. Morton D. 
Hull, if I may do so. 

Mr. Bishop: 1 second the motion. 

The President putting the vote, an- 
nounced it carried unanimously. 

Another officer to be elected is the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Bishop: I nominate Representative 
Montague. 

Mr. Bloom: I second the motion. 

The President: 1 will not preside while 
that motion is being put. 

The motion was put by Mr. Hull, who 
temporarily occupied the Chair. The mo- 
tion was unanimously carried, the Secre- 
tary being instructed to cast the ballot for 
Mr. Montague. 

The President: There are three Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, nine 
members of the Executive Committee, and 
the Permanent Executive Secretary to be 
elected. 


The following were declared elected: 


Vice-Presidents— 

Senator Simeon D. Fess, Ohio 

Senator Aiben W. Barkley, Kentucky 

Representative Henry W. Temple, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer, Representative Sol Bloom, New York 
Secretary, Representative Burton L. French, Idaho 
Executive Committee— 

Representative Andrew J. Montague, ex officio 

Chairman 
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Representative Fred A. Britten, Illinois 
Representative Carl R. Chindblom, Maryland 
Senator Tom Connally, Texas. 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas 
Senator Claude A. Swanson, Virginia 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan 
Representative A. Piatt Andrew, Massachusetts 
Representative Thomas C. Cochran, Pennsyl- 
vania : 

Permanent Executive Secretary, Dr. Arthur Deerin 

Call. 


Without objection, the Chair will re- 
quest Dr. Call, Executive Secretary, to 
notify these gentlemen of their election, and 
to request an early reply as to whether or 
not they will accept. 

The President announced upon the 
nomination of the Executive Committee, 
that Dr. Arthur D. Call, was reelected the 
Permanent Executive Secretary of the 
United States Group, the Secretary, Mr. 
French, being directed to cast the ballot 
for Dr. Call. 
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President Montague: I was asked at the 
last meeting to make an address to the 
House at some time this session upon the 
work of the Interparliamentary Union 
and give some account of its history. I 
desire to do so, and will do so; but I have 
been overwhelmed this year with personal 
and other matters that have made it im- 
possible. But when the opportunity comes 
up in the House I will make some brief ad- 
dress on the Interparliamentary Union and 
give some idea of our work. In other 
words, I shall conform to the request of 
the Committee last year. 

Whereupon, at 12 o'clock noon, 
meeting adjourned. 


the 


Signed 
ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, 
Executive Secretary. 
Feby. 24, 1932. 
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Secretary Stimson’s Identic Note 
of January 7 


the American Ambassador at Tokio and the 
American Minister in Peiping to deliver the fol- 
lowing identic note to the Japanese Government 
and the Chinese Government respectively: 

With the recent military operations about 
Chinchow, the last remaining administrative au- 
thority of the Government of the Chinese Re- 
public in South Manchuria, as it existed prior to 
September 18th, 1931, has been destroyed. The 
American Government continues confident that 
the work of the neutral commissions recently au- 
thorized by the Council of the League of Nations 
will facilitate an ultimate solution of the diffi- 
culties now existing between China and Japan. 
But in view of the present situation and of its 
own rights and obligations therein, the Amer- 
ican Government deems it to be its duty to 
notify both the Imperial Japanese Government 
and the Government of the Chinese Republic that 
it cannot admit the legality of any situation de 
facto nor does it intend to recognize any treaty 
or agreement entered into between those Gov- 
ernments, or agents thereof, which may impair 
the treaty rights of the United States or its citi- 
zens in China, including those which relate to 
the sovereignty, the independence, or the terri- 
torial and administrative integrity of the Re- 
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public of China, or to the international policy 
relative to China, commonly known as the open 
door policy; and that it does not intend to 
recognize any situation, treaty or agreement 
which may be brought about by means con- 
trary to the covenants and obligations of the 
Pact of Paris of August 27, 1928, to which 
Treaty both China and Japan, as well as the 
United States, are parties. 


Text of Note of the Japanese 
Government 


ANDED to the American Ambassador at 

Tokyo, Mr. W. Cameron Forbes, by For- 
eign Minister Yoshizawa of Japan on January 
16 in reply to the American Government’s note 
of January 8, 1932. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of Your Excellency’s note dated the 8th Janu- 
ary, which has had the most careful attention 
of this Government. 

The Government of Japan were well aware 
that the Government of the United States could 
always be relied on to do everything in their 
power to support Japan’s efforts to secure the 
full and complete fulfillment in every detail of 
the Treaties of Washington and the Kellogg 
Treaty for the Outlawry of War. They are glad 
to receive this additional assurance of the fact. 








As regards the question which Your Excel- 
lency specifically mentions of the policy of the 
so-called “open door,” the Japanese Govern- 
ment, as has so often been stated, regard that 
policy as a cardinal feature of the politics of 
the Far East, and only regrets that its effective- 
ness is so seriously diminished by the unsettled 
conditions which prevail throughout China. In 
so far as they can secure it, the policy of the 
open door will always be maintained in Man- 
churia, as in China proper. 

They take note of the statement by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that the latter 
cannot admit the legality of matters which might 
impair the treaty rights of the United States 
or its citizens or which might be brought about 
by means contrary to the Treaty of 27 August 1928. 
It might be the subject of an academic doubt, 
whether in a given case the impropriety of means 
necessarily and always avoids the ends secured, 
but as Japan has no intention of adopting improper 
means, that question does not practically arise. 

It may be added that the treaties which re- 
late to China must necessarily be applied with 
due regard to the state of affairs from time to 
time prevailing in that country, and that the pres- 
ent unsettled and distracted state of China is 
not what was in the contemplation of the high 
contracting parties at the time of the Treaty cf 
Washington. It was certainly not satisfactory 
then: but it did not display that disunion and 
those antagonisms which it does today. This 
cannot affect the binding character of the stipu- 
lations of treaties: but it may in material re 
spects modify their application, since they must 
necessarily be applied with reference to the state 
of facts as they exist. 

My Governmeent desires further to point out 
that any replacement which has occurred in the 
personnel of the administration of Manchuria 
has been the necessary act of the local popula- 
tion. Even in cases of hostile occupation—which 
this was not—it is customary for the local off- 
cials to remain in the exercise of their functions. 
In the present case they for the most part fled or 
resigned: it was their own behaviour which was 
calculated to destroy the working of the appa- 
ratus of government. The Japanese Govern- 
ment cannot think that the Chinese people, un- 
like all others, are destitute of the power of self 
determination and of organizing themselves in 
order to secure civilized conditions when deserted 
by the existing officials. 

While it need not be repeated that Japan enter- 
tains in Manchuria no territorial aims or am- 
bitions, yet, as Your Excellency knows, the wel- 
fare and safety of Manchuria and its accessibility 
for general trade are matters of the deepest in- 
terest and of quite extraordinary importance to 
the Japanese people. That the American Gov- 
ernment are always alive to the exigencies of Far 
Eastern questions has already been made evident 
on more than one occasion. At the present junc- 
ture, when the very existence of our national 
policy is involved, it is agreeable to be assured 
that the American Governmeent are devoting in 
a friendly spirit such sedulous care to the correct 
appreciation of the situation. 

I shall be obliged if Your Excellency will trans- 
mit this communication to your Government, and 
I avail myself, et cetera.” 
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Chinese Government’s Note of 
January 12 


| ip REPLY to the American Government's 
January 8, 1932. 

The Department of State received from the 
Chinese Legation in Washington the following 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of Your Excellency’s note dated January 8, 1932 

It is amply evident that the American Gov 
ernment takes the most serious view of the law- 
less acts of the Japanese military forces in the 
3 Eastern Provinces and that it upholds also the 
dignity of the international covenants and of the 
pact against war. The Chinese Government from 
the time that the present events in the Northeast 
began on September 18, 1931, and up to the pres- 
ent day, has in every respect fulfilled its duties 
as prescribed in the pact against war, and the 
Chinese Government therefore has taken no steps 
of any nature whatever calculated to aggravate 
the situation, but has, in accordance with the 
procedures set forth in the existing international 
covenants, asked that Signatory Powers direct 
their special attention to these events The 
Japanese military forces, on the contrary, follow 
ing the adoption of the Resolution of the Lea 
gue of Nations on September 30, 1931, and the 
meeting of the Council on October 24, 1931, have 
still continuously extended the field of their in- 
vasion, and even after the passing of the Lea- 
gue’s Resolution on December 10, 1931, have 
openly invaded and seized Chinchow, the seat 
of the Chinese local government. More recently 
Japan has occupied Suichung and advanced to 
Shanhaikwan, and has increased the numbers of 
the Japanese vessels and troops at Chinwangtao, 
Tientsin and other places. In addition to this, 
there are indications of the intention to attack 
Jehol. 

These violations of the Covenant of the Lea- 
gue of Nations, the Nine Power Treaty and the 
Pact against War, and this disregard of the re 
peated decisions of the League are facts which it 
has not been possible to conceal. The Japanese 
Government therefore must bear full responsi- 
bility for all the events involved. 

With reference to the notification of Your 
Excellency’s Government that in this matter it 
does not recognize as legal any situation de facto, 
I have the honor to state that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has repeatedly lodged with the Japan 
ese Government gravest protests against the vari 
cus invasions and lawless acts perpetrated by 
the Japanese troops since September 18, 1931, 
and has made it known internationally that the 
Chinese Government accords them no recogni 
tion whatsoever. 

With regard to the treaties or agreements re- 
ferred to in the note under reply, I have the 
honor to state that the Chinese Government, bas 
ing its position on its sovereignty and independ- 
ence and on the principle of territorial and ad- 
ministrative integrity, has absolutely no inten- 
tion of concluding any treaties or agreements of 
the categories described. 

It is the sincere hope of the Chinese Govern- 
ment that Your Excellency’s Government will 
continue to promote the effectiveness of the in- 
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ternational covenants in order that their dignity 
may be conserved. 

I have the honor to bring the above to the 
attention of Your Excellency and express the 
hope that you will transmit it to Your Excel- 
lency’s Government for its information and 
action 

EUGENE CHIN 


Secretary of State to Senator 


Borah, February 24, 1932 


HE text of the letter of Secretary of State 
fps to Senator Borah on the Nine-Power 
Treaty and the Far Eastern policy of the United 
States, is as follows: 


My pEAR SENATOR BoraH: 

You have asked my opinion whether, as has 
been sometimes recently suggested, present con- 
ditions in China have in any way indicated that 
the so-called Nine-Power Treaty has become in- 
applicable or ineffective or rightly in need of 
modification, and, if so, what I considered should 
be the policy of this government. 

This treaty, as you, of course, know, forms the 
legal basis upon which now rests the “open door” 
policy toward China. That policy, enunciated by 
John Hay in 1899, brought to an end the strug- 
gle among various Powers for so-called spheres 
cf interest in China which was threatening the 
dismemberment of that empire. 

To accomplish this Mr. Hay invoked two prin- 
ciples: 

(1) Equality of commercial opportunity among 
all nations in dealing with China, and 


(2) As necessary to that equality the preserva- 
tion of China’s territorial and administrative in- 
tegrity. 


These principles were not new in the foreign 
policy of America. They had been the principles 
upon which it rested in its dealings with other 
nations for many years. In the case of China 
they were invoked to save a situation which not 
only threatened the future development and 
sovereignty of that great Asiatic people, but also 
threatened to create dangerous and constantly in- 
creasing rivalries between the other nations of 
the world. 

War had already taken place between Japan 
and China. At the close of that war three other 
nations intervened to prevent Japan from ob- 
taining some of the results of that war claimed 
by her. Other nations sought and had obtained 
spheres of interest. 


Hay’s Statement of Policy 


Partly as a result of these actions a serious up- 
rising had broken out in China which endangered 
the legations of all of the Powers at Peking. 
While the attack on those legations was in prog- 
ress Mr. Hay made an announcement in respect to 
this policy as the principle upon which the 
Powers should act in the settlement of the re- 
bellion. He said: 

“The policy of the Government of the United 
States is to seek a solution which may bring 
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about permanent safety and peace to China, pre 
serve Chinese territorial and administrative entity, 
protect all rights guaranteed to friendly powers 
by treaty and international law, and safeguard 
for the world the principle of equal and impar 
tial trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire.” 

He was successful in obtaining the assent of 
the other powers to the policy thus announced 

In taking these steps Mr. Hay acted. with the 
cordial support of the British Government. In 
responding to Mr. Hay’s announcement, above 
set forth, Lord Salisbury, the British Prime Min 
ister, expressed himself “most emphatically as con 
curring in the policy of the United States.” 

For twenty years thereafter the open door policy 
rested upon the informal commitments thus made 
by the various powers. But in the winter of 
1921 to 1922, at a conference participated in by 
all of the principal powers which had interests in 
the Pacific, the policy was crystallized into the 
so-called nine-power treaty, which gave definition 
and precision to the principles upon which the 
policy rested. In the first article of that treaty, 
the contracting powers, other than China agreed 

1. To respect the sovereignty, the independence 
and the territorial and administrative integrity of 
China. 

2. To provide the fullest and most unembar 
rassed opportunity to China to develop and main 
tain for herself an effective and stable govern 
ment. 

3. To use their influence for the purpose of 
effectually establishing and maintaining the prin 
ciple of equal opportunity for the commerce and 
industry of all nations throughout the territory 
of China. 

4. To refrain from taking advantage of condi 
tions in China in order to seek special rights or 
privileges which would abridge the rights of sub 
jects or citizens of friendly states, and from 
countenancing action inimical to the security of 
such states. 


“A Covenant of Self-Denial” 


This treaty thus represents a carefully developed 
and matured international policy intended, on the 
one hand, to assure to all of the contracting 
parties their rights and interests in and with re- 
gard to China, and on the other hand, to assure 
to the people of China the fullest opportunity to 
develop without molestation their sovereignty 
and independence according to the modern and 
enlightened standards believed to maintain among 
the peoples of this earth. 

At the time this treaty was signed it was known 
that China was engaged in an attempt to de- 
velop the free institutions of a self-governing re- 
public after her recent revolution from an auto 
cratic form of government; that she would re 
quire many years of both economic and political 
effort to that end, and that her progress would 
necessarily be slow. 

The treaty was thus a covenant of self-denial 
among the signatory powers in deliberate renun 
ciation of any policy of aggression which might 
tend to interfere with that development. It was 
believed—and the whole history of that develop 
ment of the “open door” policy reveals that 
faith—that only by such a process, under the 
protection of such an agreement, could the full- 





est interests not only of China but of all nations 
which have intercourse with her best be served. 

In its report to the President announcing this 
treaty the American delegation, headed by the 
then Secretary of State, Mr. Charles E. Hughes, 
said: 

“It is believed that through this treaty the 
‘open door’ in China has at last been made a 
fact.” 

British and Japanese Positions 


During the course of the discussions which re- 
sulted in the treaty the chairman of the British 
delegation, Lord Balfour, had stated that: 

“The British Empire delegation understood 
that there was no representative of any power 
around the table who thought that the old prac- 
tice of ‘spheres of interest’ was either advocated 
by any government or would be tolerable to this 
conference. So far as the British Government 
were concerned, they had, in the: most formal 
manner, publicly announced that they regarded 
this practice as utterly inappropriate to the exist- 
ing situation.” 

At the same time, the representative of Japan, 
Baron Shidehara, announced the position of his 
government as follows: 

“No one denies to China her sacred right to 
govern herself. No one stands in the way of 
China to work out her own great national des- 
tiny.” 

The treaty was originally executed by the 
United States, Belgium, the British Empire, 
China, France, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands and 
Portugal. Subsequently it was also executed by 
Norway, Bolivia, Sweden, Denmark and Mexico. 
Germany has signed it, but her Parliament has not 
yet ratified it. 

It must be remembered also that this treaty 
was one of the several treaties and agreements 
entered into at the Washington conference by 
the various powers concerned, all of which were 
interrelated and interdependent. 

No one of these treaties can be disregarded 
without disturbing the general understanding and 
equilibrium which were intended to be accom- 
plished and effected by the group of agreements 
arrived at in their entirety. 

The Washington conference was essentially a 
disarmament conference, aimed to promote the 
possibility of peace in the world, not only through 
the cessation of competition in naval armament, 
but also by the solution of various other dis- 
turbing problems which threatened the peace of 
the world, particularly in the Far East. These 
problems were all interrelated. 


Treaties Are Linked Together 


The willingness of the American Government to 
surrender its then commanding lead in battleship 
construction and to leave its positions at Guam 
and in the Philippines without further fortifica- 
tion, was predicated upon, among other things, 
the self-denying covenants contained in the Nine- 
Power treaty, which assured the nations of the 
world not only of equal opportunity for their 
Eastern trade, but also against the military ag- 
grandizement of any other power at the expense 
of China. 
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One cannot discuss the possibility of modifying 
or abrogating those provisions of the Nine-Power 
treaty without considering at the same time the 
other promises upon which they were really de- 
pendent. 

Six years later the policy of self-denial against 
aggression by a stronger against a weaker power, 
upon which the Nine-Power treaty had been 
based, received a powerful reinforcement by the 
execution by substantially all the nations of the 
world of the Pact of Paris, the so-called Kellogg- 
Briand pact. 

These two treaties represent independent but 
harmonious steps taken for the purpose of align- 
ing the conscience and public opinion of the world 
in favor of a system of orderly development by 
the law of nations, including the settlement of 
all controversies by methods of justice and peace 
instead of by arbitrary force. 

The program for the protection of China from 
outside aggression is an essential part of any such 
development. The signatories and adherents of 
the Nine-Power treaty rightly felt that the orderly 
and peaceful development of the 400,000,000 of 
people inhabiting China was necessary to the 
peaceful welfare of the entire world, and that 
no program for the welfare of the world as a 
whole could afford to neglect the welfare and 
protection of China. 


No Need of Modification Shown 


The recent events which have taken place in 
China, especially the hostilities, which, having 
been begun in Manchuria, have latterly been ex- 
tended to Shanghai, far from indicating the ad- 
visability of any modification of the treaties we 
have been discussing, have tended to bring home 
the vital importance of the faithful observance of 
the covenants therein to all of the nations inter- 
ested in the Far East. 

It is not necessary in that connection to inquire 
into the causes of the controversy or attempt to 
apportion the blame between the two nations 
which are unhappily involved; for, regardless of 
cause or responsibility, it is clear beyond per- 
adventure that a situation has developed which 
cannot, under any circumstances, be reconciled 
with the obligations of the covenants of these two 
treaties, and that if the treaties had been faith- 
fully observed such a situation could not have 
arisen. 

The signatories of the Nine-Power treaty and 
of the Kellogg-Briand pact who are not parties 
to that conflict are not likely to see any reason 
for modifying the terms of those treaties. To 
them the real value of the faithful performance 
of the treaties has been brought sharply home by 
the perils and losses to which their nations have 
been subjected in Shanghai. 

This is the view of this government: 

We see no reason for abandoning the enlight- 
ened principles which are embodied in these 
treaties. 

We believe that this situation would have been 
avoided had these covenants been faithfully ob- 
served. And no evidence has come to us to in- 
dicate that a due compliance with them would 
have interfered with the adequate protection of 
the legitimate rights in China of the signatories 
of those treaties and their nations. 
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On January 7 last, upon the instruction of the 
President, this government formally notified 
Japan and China that it would not recognize any 
situation, treaty or agreement entered into by 
those governments in violation of the covenants 
of these treaties, which affected the rights of our 
government or its citizens in China. 


Suggests Action by Other Powers 


If a similar decision should be reached and a 
similar position taken by the other governments 
of the world, a caveat will be placed upon such 
action which, we believe, will effectively bar the 
legality hereafter of any title or right sought to 
be obtained by pressure or treaty violation, and 
which, as has been shown by history in the past, 
will eventually lead to the restoration to China 
of rights and titles of which she may have been 
deprived. 

In the past our government, as one of the lead- 
ing powers on the Pacific Ocean, has rested its 
policy upon an abiding faith in the future of the 
people of China and upon the ultimate success in 
dealing with them of the principles of fair play, 
patience, and mutual goodwill. We appreciate 
the immensity of the task which lies before her 
statesmen in the development of her country and 
its government. 

The delays in her progress, the instability of 
her attempts to secure a responsible government, 
were foreseen by Messrs. Hay and Hughes and 
their contemporaries and were the very obstacles 
which the policy of the open door was designed 
to meet. 

We concur with those statesmen, representing 
all the nations in the Washington conference who 
decided that China was entitled to the time neces- 
sary to accomplish her development. We are 
prepared to make that our policy for the future. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Henry L. Stimson. 





News In Brief 











THE MAyoR OF Bupapest, Hungary, sent a Bi- 
centennial message to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, quaintly stating that on 
February 22d the Budapest council “remembered 
with piety” the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE has received during 
February many telegrams of congratulation and 
notices of celebrations of the birth of Washing- 
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ton, from many countries. Among them are the 
Scandinavian countries, South American repub- 
lics, and many of Europe. In Rumania King 
Carol is president of a society called “Friends of 
the United States,” which organized festivities; 
in Czechoslovakia the Chargé d’Affaires of the 
American legation presented a portrait of Wash- 
ington to the children’s section of the Masaryk 
Homes, near Prague. 

Dr. Hrpiicka, Curator of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, has lately celebrated his 
60th birthday, and, in honor of that occasion he 
presented to Czechoslovakia, the land of his birth, 
one million crowns for the establishment in 
Prague of an anthropological museum. The gift 
was accepted by the Ministry of Education, which 
will probably place the museum under the egis of 
the University of Prague. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE News THEATRE in London 
has encouraged the British Movietone News or- 
ganization to develop the scheme in other cities. 
The first of the cinemas outside London to be de- 
voted exclusively to the presentation of news films 
will be the Oxford Theatre, Birmingham, which 
has recently been converted into a cinema. In 
addition to of world 
interest, particular attention will be paid to local 


films dealing with events 


news. 


“AMERICAN Motorists Aproap” is the title of 
a bulletin lately issued by the American Univer- 
sity, D. C. 
travel and explains many regulations and signals 
used, especially those incorporated in the inter- 
national convention on motor traffic, now signed 


It gives statistics on foreign motor 


by forty-one nations. 


A PROTOCOL ON MINORITIES was signed in Sofia, 
Bulgaria, by Albanian and Bulgarian delegations, 
lately. This was a step towards ironing out the 
vexed question which so nearly wrecked the last 
Balkan Conference and which must be solved at 
the next one. 


A British Empire BvuILpING to connect by sub- 
way passage with the 70-story building in Radio 
City, now under construction in New York City, 
is announced. Land has been secured on the 
corner of 5th Avenue and 50th Street, where the 
British building will be erected, with rooms for 
the British consulate. Representatives of many 
British firms will have quarters in it. 
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THE YEAR 1931, says the Central European Ob- 
server, showed a large decline in tourist travel in 
Vienna, Prague and Budapest. The main falling 
off was in visitors from Germany of whom only 
14,000 were recorded as against 41,000 in 1930. 
American tourist numbers fell off about 2,000 


ECUADOR, THE LATEST ADHERENT to the Kellogg 
Peace Pact, deposited its instrument of adherence 
with our Department of State on February 24. 


Our orrice has lately received a copy of the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the National Anti- 
weapon Association. Its purpose, briefly stated, 
is to investigate and to disseminate information 
about the manufacture, sale and use of dangerous 
weapons in the United States and elsewhere, and 
to work for appropriate legislation regarding 


weapons 


SEVERAL MONKS of the Great Saint Bernard are 
leaving Switzerland shortly for the border of 
Szechwan and Tibet with the view of opening 
on the Si-la Pass a hospice for travelers. Thou- 
sands of pilgrims and other travelers cross this 
pass annually and often suffer severely from snow- 
storms. Some of the monks, on a previous sur- 
vey, had the unique experience of traveling under 
the escort, in some places, of bands of friendly 


Chinese brigands 


AN EXCEPTION to the general confiscation of 
church property in Spain has been made in favor 
of the Jesuit Ebro Observatory at Tortosa. A 
careful inventory was made, after which the 
property was turned back to the bishop of the 
diocese and the patronate which has claimed 
ownership for over forty years. This enables the 
Jesuits in charge to continue their observations 
of the sun which have been going on for years. 


On FeEsruary 1, the United States and Czecho- 
slovakia agreed to waive visa requirements for 
nonimmigrants traveling from one country to the 
other. The charge for visas had been reduced in 
1928 to $1 in both countries. Similar agreements 
for reduction or waiver of visas have been reached 
with 35 countries now, as an encouragement to 


tourist travel. 


IN sPITE OF what looks to the casual observer 
like a Japanese-Chinese war, the League of Na- 
tions Association of Japan lately awarded six 
prizes for essays on topics related to international 


peace. 
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THe CECIL PEACE PRIZE of £100 for 1931 was 
won by K. C. Wheare, of Oriel College, Oxford. 
The subject of the 1932 competition is announced 
as, “The danger from the air; possible methods, by 
international convention or otherwise, of dealing 
with it.” Lord Cecil’s Disarmament Poster prize 
was won by a Rugby schoolboy. Two hundred 
of the posters sent in for the competition have 
been exhibited in London. 


LONDON WILL BE THE SCENE in July, 1932, of the 
International Congress on Commercial Education. 
The Prince of Wales is announced as the speaker 
at the closing session. 


IT IS PROPOSED TO HOLD an international sports 
meeting for the deaf and dumb in Stockholm on 
July 16 and 17. 


THE TuRKISH GOVERNMENT has signed a con- 
tract for the supply of 24 Curtiss Wright army 
aeroplanes of the Hawk type; 18 are to be sent 
from the United States, the rest are to be built 
in Anatolia. 


PROFESSOR BLAKESLEE, Professor of History and 
International Relations of Clark University, has 
been granted leave from the university to accept 
the position of special assistant to the legation at 
Peiping, China. Professor Blakeslee, an authority 
on the Far East, was technical advisor to the 
American delegation at the Washington Confer- 
ence. His work is expected to be of great service 
to General McCoy of the Commission of Inquiry 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL now takes the stand 
that “no boy under the age of 18 should be 
employed” during school hours. Stay-in-school 
drives by local clubs are urged with the double 
objective of increasing the efficiency of boys and 
girls and keeping them out of the present com- 


petition for jobs. 


GENERAL JusTO was inaugurated President of 
Argentina on February 20. The de facto govern- 
ment established by General Uriburu after the 
revolution of 1930 has now been succeeded by a 
constitutional regime in accordance with Uri- 
buru’s pledge not to accept office or take part in 
the new executive. The charges against Dr. Iri- 
goyen, the President ousted in 1930, have been 
dropped, and he has been released from confine- 
ment. 
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THe GERMAN RAILWAYS show a deficit of over 
500 million marks for 1931. The receipts have 
fallen from 4,570 to 3,860 millions. Goods traffic 
produced 2,315 millions (a record low figure), and 
the passenger receipts were likewise lower than in 
preceding years. 


A LONDON PAPER carries the suggestive informa- 
tion that a number of army barracks in Sweden, 
no longer needed by the army, have been turned 
into asylums for the insane and deformed 
OrriceE made _ re 
25,000,000 unem- 


THe INTERNATIONAL LaApor 
cently an estimate of at least 
ployed workers throughout the world. On the 
basis of four to a family, this means, the report 
said, that 100,000,000 people are directly suffering 
from the breadwinners’ lack of work. . 


A DECADE OF NEGOTIATIONS between Poland and 
Soviet Russia resulted, in January, in a nonag 
The pact binds each party not to 
neutrality in 
Ratification, 


gression treaty. 
attack the 
case of attack by a third 
we are informed, depends upon the signature of 
similar pacts with Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, and 


other and to observe 


party. 


Rumania. 

Tue ComMMiIssion oF INQUIRY into the Japan 
China clash followed 
Nations, Dec. 9, 1931 
each from Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy 
and the United States, were appointed by the 
Council of the League of Nations following the 
invocation of Article 11 of the Cove 
nant by China. 

The Commission consists of the following 


action by the League of 


Five commissioners, one 


League 


Commissioners: 

Lord Lytton, Chairman (Great Britain) 

General Henri Claudel (France) 

Comte Luigi Aldrovandi Marescotti (Italy) 

Major General Frank R. McCoy (United States) 

Doctor Heinrich Schnee (Germany ) 
Assistants: 

Adrien Pelt 

Hans von Kotze 

Vladimir Pastuhov 

William Astor 

David Roberts 

Ernest Liegeois 

Doctor Pierre Jouvelet 

General McCoy will be accompanied by his 
aide, Lieut. William S. Biddle. 

In addition to the above Japan and China 
have each an Assessor who will assist the Com- 
mission in its investigation. 
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Nobel Peace Prize Awards 


1901—H. Dunant (Swi 
Fr. Passy (F.) 


1902—E. Ducommun (Swi.) 
A. Gobat (Swi.) 
1903—Sir W. R. Cremer (E.) 


1904—Institute of International Law 
1905—Baroness von Suttner (Aus 
1906—Th. Roosevelt (A.) 
1907—E. T. Moneta (1 

L. Renault (F.) 
1908—K. P. Arnoldson (Swe 

F. Bajer (Dane) 
1909—A. M. F. Beernsert (B 

Baron de Constant (F 
1910—Int’l Peace Bureau (Swi 
1911—T. M. C. Asser (D.) 

A. H. Fried (Aus.) 
1912—Elihu Root (A.) 
1913—H. LaFontaine (B 
1914—Not awarded 
1915—Not awarded 
1916—Not awarded 
1917—International Red Cross of Geneva 
1918—Not awarded 
1919—Woodrow Wilson (A.) 
1920—L. Bourgeois (F.) . 
1921—K. H. Branting (Swe.) 

Chr. L. Lange (N.) 
1922—F. Nansen (N.) 
1923—Not awarded 
1924—Not awarded 
1925—C. G. Dawes (A.) 

A. Chamberlain (E.) 
1926—Aristide Briand (F.) 

G. Stresemann (G.) 
1927—Ludwig Quidde (G.) 

Ferd. Buisson (F.) 
1928—Not awarded 
1929—F. B. Kellogg (A.) 
1930—N. Soderblom (Swe.) 
1931—Jane Addams (A.) 

Nicholas Murray Butler (A 














Book Reviews 











THe PropLeM OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, by 
David Davies. Pp. 784 and index. G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1931. Price, $6 


This book about an_ international 
rather appalling in its bulk, but quite reassuring 
when one opens to its wide-margined pages, 
large, clear type, and attractive divisions and 
marginal titles. Mr. Davies writes for the ordi- 
nary person, too, just as clear-headel bus.n 
men might‘talk. That he has fer several vears 
been a close student of the subject of sanctions 
is attested by the running fire of footnote quota- 
tions and references. Furthermore, he makes out 
an excellent case for the need and feasidiuty of 
an international police 


police is 
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Such a police force, thinks the author, should 
be equipped with the newest war weapons; while 
the national forces, also extensively outlined, 
would be restricted to the older types used in 
1914. This would automatically erase competi- 
tion in armament. He does not make the mis- 
take of assuming that the use of an international 
force would not be war; it would, however, he 
says, change the character of war and limit its 
scope and duration. It is, he believes, the neces- 
sary next step toward abolishing war. Upon this 
sanction depends not only security and peace, 
but what he admits is of more immediate impor- 
tance—justice. 

Public opinion is yet, he thinks, too feeble and 
divided to control nations in crises. Economic 
boycott and similar pressure are more terrible to 
populations than military operations themselves. 
His hope is that force would become “the servant 
of justice’—a phrase he often uses. 

Mr. Davies’ treatment of the historical aspects 
of his topic, of disarmament and of security, are 
not the least interesting elements of his argu- 
ment. In all it is an unusual and an arresting 
book. 


ScrenTIFIC DIsaRMAMENT, by Victor Lefebure. 
Pp. 318 and index. Macmillan, New York, 
1931. Price $3.50. 


Its unusual approach to the vexed question of 
disarmament renders this book peculiarly perti- 
nent to the present juncture of events. Since in 
modern warfare practically every person and each 
industry of a country is capable of absorption into 
war operations, the subject of control seems to 
lead hopelessly into peace-time domestic activities. 
But Mr. Lefebure insists that even such elements 
are susceptible of scientific survey. He develops 
the idea that the “conversion lag” of potential 
armaments can be estimated and taken into 
account. 

The author believes that limitation in both 
quantity and type of armament is now possible. 
But further, he believes that the probability of 
the development of new types, chemical, biolog- 
ical or what-not, should at once be faced and 
some system of intergovernment control be de- 
vised without delay. Under his handling, the 
question becomes less poltical than technical and 
should be so treated by the League before political 
questions are allowed to enter into the problem. 

The little book is evidently based upon thor- 
ough, specific knowledge. It is written with 
sanity, clarity and earnestness; a really illuminat- 
ing short treatise on a theme of immediate con- 
cern. 


Japan, AN EconoMIc AND FINANCIAL APPRAISAL, 
by Harold G. Moulton. Pp. 628 and index. 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 1931. Price, 
$4. 


Never before in world history has it been so 
obvious that, in the last analysis, political history 
depends upon economic conditions, and that in- 
dustrial and financial matters are profoundly re- 
sponsive to statecraft, faulty or otherwise. There- 
fore the present volume, written by an expert 
economist, will be of great value for some time 


to come. 
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The present militaristic temper of official Japan 
is likely to be modified finally, not so much by 
foreign public opinion, though that will have 
weight, as by that of the country’s own people 
who bear the economic burden of imperialism. 
And Mr. Moulton finds, after a most careful sur- 
vey of Japanese industry and trade, that unless 
the country soon establishes a proper balance be- 
tween population and economic resources, the 
social outlook will surely present itself in somber 
colors. This fact, it would seem, must eventually 
curb the fire-eaters within Japanese officialdom. 
It may well prove to be the decisive factor in 
terminating the conflict, now on, between Japan 
and China. 


Tuat Next War, by Major K. A. Bratt. Pp. 
264 and index. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York, 1931. 


Here is a book which, the introduction by 
Wickham Steed informs us, has been heatedly 
distussed from end to end of Sweden. It is well 
worth discussion in our own country. It is evi- 
dently an excellent translation of a thoughtful 
and vigorous presentation of war, its present 
threat, and the needed elements for a breakwater 
against it. 

Major Bratt, a Swedish staff officer, knows 
whereof he speaks. Not an extremist, he never- 
theless writes with the passion of conviction. He 
believes that only by political and economic ac- 
tion, particularly the latter, can civilization be 
saved. An interesting chapter on red and black 
Fascism, one on the illusion of the pacifists, oth- 
ers on federation of peoples and the world exec- 
utive, all provide much food for thought. The 
book is a stimulating presentation developed on 
a logical outline. 


Apvisory Economic Councits, by Lewis L. Lor- 
win. Pp. 84. Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, 1931. Price, $0.50. 


To meet some of the basic problems of eco- 
nomic and social life in today’s world a new 
agency seems to be emerging. This is the advis- 
ory economic council, already organized in some 
countries. It is a product of the World War, 
but has sources deep in history. Its function is to 
attempt to co-ordinate modern industrialism with 
the political structure of the State. Four preb- 
lems of such councils are outlined by Mr. Lor- 
win in this pamphlet. He traces the growth of 
the councils in France and Germany and gives 
an interesting résumé of the problems and possi- 
bilities of such councils, nationally and interna- 
tionally. 

Since the economic maladjustments of the 
world are now apparent to everyone, and since 
there is a bill for a national economic council 
now pending before the congress of the United 
States, this well-balanced survey of the question 
is most appropriate at this time. 


GERMANY AND THE GERMANS, by Eugene Diesel. 


Translated by W. D. Robson-Scott. Pp. 299 
and index. Macmillan Co., New York, 1931. 


A difficult task has been undertaken in this 
book written primarily for Germans themselves. 
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Herr Diesel has attempted to “seize hold of the 
subtle essence” of Germany and “to subject it to 
the hard discipline of words.” The result is a 
pleasant, objective book, which travels over the 
geographical divisions of the country, looking at 
the types, the backgrounds and foregrounds, and 
at the people, how and at what they work. The 
section on new Germany is most interesting. Also 
the many points where the author’s thought im- 
pinges upon war. He quotes the saying that Ger- 
mans are peaceful militarists, while the French are 
warlike nonmilitarists. He also finds the doings 
of militarists and imperialists a sort of fighting 
with thin air, because of the growing dispropor- 
tion between the display of force and the puny 
men and houses that armaments are designed to 
destroy. Nations, he says, are “becoming too 
small for the waging of war.” His hope for Ger- 
many lies in the fact that she lost the war, that 
she has not now such overdeveloped ideas of the 
nation that the rising ideal of the super-state is 
a matter to contend with. Yet she has the in- 
gredients of a nation in the shape of racial, geo- 
graphical, intellectual and traditional elements. 
Germany, while in one sense the heir to an archaic, 
saga-like past, now in another sense must become 
the ancestor of a new civilization, break the spell 
which binds nationalistic European States and be- 
come something completely new in history—a peo- 
ple absolutely alive, racially true to the core, but 
responsive to the new influences around them. 


ALTERNATIVES TO War, by Florence Guertin Tuttle. 
Pp. 271. Harper & Bro., New York, 1931. 
Price, $3. 


Written “in simple form, for men and women 
too busy to read the more technical work of spe- 
cialists,” this book runs over the so-called better 
relations now existing between nations and out- 
lines the new methods in use for securing peace. 
It seems to us that in her treatment of American 
“isolation” Miss Tuttle stops very far short of 
an understanding of America’s distrust of political 
amalgamation with States organized on a different 
framework. She seems not to sense the radical 
difference between the New World conception of 
sanctions as residing in public opinion and the Old 
World concept of the sanction of armaments. 
Until one of the two groups grows up to the 
ideal of the other, very close political ties look 
most improbable. Except politically, of course the 
“isolation” of the United States is a figment of 
the imagination. Nevertheless, any instruction 
which will develop public opinion into world- 
mindedness is much needed in America. May we 
also hazard the guess that the same thing may 
be quite as much needed in Europe? 

Lightly and as pleasantly as the kindergarten 
teacher who consciously leads little children into 
nice behavior, the author differs with many Ameri- 
can traditions and doctrines. She aims to teach 
us better. A bright little friendly chapter on 
Russia runs in the same vein. But if one does have 
time to read the “more technical work of the 
specialists” it might perhaps be better to come out 
of the infant school and do so. 
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Mopern Inp1a, A CO-OPERATIVE Stupy, edited by 
Sir John Cumming. Pp. 296 and index. Oxford 
University Press, London, 1931. 


This co-operative survey of India is made by 
some seventeen Englishmen chosen for the work 
because of two qualifications—an affection for the 
peoples of India and peculiar and expert knowl- 
edge of some phase of modern India. They write 
upon many topics, such as the peoples, their lan- 
guage, arts and culture, the frontier, finance, 
opium, and labor. A large map is folded in a 
pocket in the back cover of the volume. With 
its diagrams and adequate index the little book 
is an easy reference. It is, too, a book delightful 
to read. 


History or SoutH America, by Charles Edmond 
Ackers, brought up to date by L. E. Elliott 
Pp. 796 and index. E. P. Dutton, New York, 
1930. Price, $5. 


A notable product is this history of South 
America, originally written by a special corre 
spondent during a period when the republics were 
still dealing with questions of nationality. It was 
first published in 1904, and became at once a 
recognized authority. Mr. Ackers died in 1915, 
three vears after the second edition came out 
And now, after some twenty-five years of rapid 
growth in the southern continent, Mr. Elliott, an 
other news correspondent, adds pages to each 
major section of the book, covering the later years 
to date. 

One is glad that the original work of Mr. Ackers 
was not rewritten. It retains, as it stands, all 
the vitality of a narrative composed in the midst 
of events, and, in the light of later history, which 
is adequately summarized by Mr. Elliott, it is 
shown to have been authoritative as well as in- 
teresting. 


Tacna And Arica, by William Jefferson Dennis 
Pp. 320 and index. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1931. Price, $4. 


The Tacna-Arica question in South America 
ranks in importance with that of Alsace-Lorraine 
in Europe. The value of its study now that the 
matter has been amicably settled by the treaty 
of Santiago in 1929, lies very largely in its illus- 
tration of the way in which peace efforts may be 
made effective even in sorely aggravated ques- 
tions of nationality, economics and prestige. 

Mr. Dennis gives a clear-sighted analysis of the 
whole problem; beginning with the poorly marked 
original boundaries on the southern continent; 
pursuing the conflict of Chile with the allies, 
Peru and Bolivia, through the war of the Pacific, 
1879-1884. Here clearly set forth are the indefi- 
nite provisions of the treaty of Ancoén which 
terminated that war, the vexed question of the 
plebiscite which followed and the effort, often 
barren or misunderstood, of the United States to 
mediate, an effort covering some forty-odd years. 

The story is dramatic, full of contrasts, involv- 
ing Incas and well-known modern generals and 
statesmen. It constitutes an object lesson on the 
possibility of final friendly settlement, where the 
will to be at peace really exists. 
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Porto Rico anp Its ProsieMs, by the survey 
staff of the Brookings Institution. Pp. 699 and 
index. Brookings Institution, Washington, 1930. 
Price, $5. 

This survey, illustrated with tables and photo- 
graphs, is prepared with the care and expert at- 
tention to detail usual in the work of the Insti- 
tution. The islanders themselves, we understand, 
do not feel entirely satisfied with the findings, in 
some portions of the book, though the study was 
undertaken at their request. As to the economic 
conditions in Porto Rico, however, the book stands 
a masterpiece in spite of some possible misunder- 
standing of minor conditions. Its recommenda- 
tions for the action of Congress, well tabulated 
and connected with the survey, should add mate- 
rially to the final helpfulness of the survey. 


INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH IN AMERICAN HIs- 
TorY, by Homer Carey Hockett. Pp. 159 and 
index. Macmillan, New York, 1931. Price, $2. 


One intending to write a paper on any histori- 
cal subject will do well to study this compact, 
well-organized and pungent book. Professor 
Hockett tells how to gather data and file notes, 
how to criticise data, and, no less important, 
how to block out the composition and how to put 
it in literary form. This last would be equally 
useful in preparing papers on any subject whether 
historical or not. 

A valuable bibliography of books on American 
subjects and historical method precedes the excel- 
lent index. 

The little book is full of crisp but pertinent 
comments on human nature, such as the following: 
“An incompetent eye-witness will make an im- 
perfect report whether it be in a court of law or 
in a private diary.” “The critic must be con- 
stantly on the lookout for the effects of prejudice, 
for no one is ever entirely free from it,” and 
“once in circulation, an error displays great vi- 
tality.” 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING: AGENCIES Epvu- 
CATING FOR A NEw Wortp, by John Eugene 
Harley. Pp. 575 and index. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, California, 1931. Price, $7.50. 


Few people appreciate the number, variety and 
forcefulness of the agencies educating for inter- 
national understanding. Some of these have been 
engaged in the business a long time. Mr. Harley 
has, in this thick volume, taken many such agen- 
cies in all countries, grouped and described them 
according to purpose. Education in the interna- 
tional field is the main theme, and the book there- 
fore excludes associations for business or social 
purposes only. Of the peace organizations he has 
cited only those with large sums of money at their 
disposal, which perhaps accounts for the omission 
of the American Peace Society, which for over a 
century has surely been engaged in education for 
international right thinking. 
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Soviet-PLANNED Economic Orpver, by William 
Henry Chamberlin. Pp. 243. World Peace 
Foundation, Boston, 1931. Price, $2.50. 


The author of this book, an American news 
correspondent, lived for some eleven years in Rus- 
sia. His book objectively describes the economic 
planning of the Bolshevist régime, using many 
statistics and showing much keen observation. One 
chapter, not the least profitable, displays the amaz- 
ing methods of propaganda used in furthering 
the five-year plan. Soviet documents in the ap- 
pendices relate to labor, agriculture, and the five- 
year plan. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL NOTE IN CONTEMPORARY 
DraMa, by Evelyn Newman. Pp. 198 and in- 
dices. Kingsland Press, New York, 1931. 


Omitting plays that are mere propaganda as well 
as those without any literary merit, Dr. Newman 
has gathered up a notable collection of dramas 
with some sort of international philosophy, which 
she here reviews. They are of the present cen- 
tury, before, during and after the World War; 
and they come from British, French, German and 
American sources. 

It is, indeed, encouraging to learn that so much 
desire for a better world has found artistic ex- 
pression within the nations on opposite sides of 
the late conflict. 


TexTBooks, by 
Uni- 


AMERICAN 
Pp. 282 and index. 
Price, $3. 


Civic ATTITUDES IN 
Bessie Louise Pierce. 
versity of Chicago Press, 1930. 


This book is not, as the title would seem to 
suggest, chiefly a study of the attitude our text- 
books inspire toward civic responsibility. Rather, 
it is a study of the attitudes they encourage to- 
ward other lands and customs. The author aims 
to be quite objective. She does not intend to 
state how such books ought to be written. It is 
impossible, however, not to sense that she strongly 
disapproves of many of her findings as leading to 
narrow prejudice and historical untruth. 

Upwards of 350 textbooks and syllabi were 
studied, books in many subjects used widely in 
American elementary and secondary schools. Evi- 
dently loyalty to American political doctrines and 
ideals is widely taught in the land. Besides this 
there are, too, in many centers courses of study 
especially designed to teach international good- 
will. 

Such a study of texts should be important not 
only to teachers but also to all who are interested 
in improving our national intelligence. 


FreNCH Books FOR AMERICAN LiprarIEs. Pp. 40 
and index. American Library Association, 1931, 
paper. Price, 65 cents. 


Here is a list of books in French, which have 
current interest, classified according to subject. 
Where the title does not sufficiently describe the 
book a brief paragraph in English is inserted be- 
low the title, appraising or summarizing the con- 
tents. An excellent plan, well carried out. Why 
is it not done for many other languages? 





